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Ruddy, rosy, happy lad! 
Only by breathing PURE 
AIR are such flesh-tints 
secured. Every home and 
every school may have Pure 
Air in abundance, without 
danger from the deadly 
draught. Science has conq- 
uered circumstance. The 


. Sherman “ King” Vaporizer 


will keep fresh and vitalized 
any room, house, school or 
hall. It has no rival as a 
promoter of health, happi- 
ness, and good cheer. 


A Vaporizer for the bedroom costs but $3.50. A larger one, 
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The largest, for office or schoolroom, $8. 


Each Vaporizer sold will run two months without attention, 
and it costs but from 2 to 4 cents a month for recharging. 
Illustrated circular, with testimonials, free. 
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MARCH WINDS. 


THE wild March winds are up and away, 
Threading the streets of the dusty town; 

The little ones laugh to hear the fray, 
Thinking of Spring and her violet crown; 

Thinking of Spring, who bravely stands, 
Waiting under the sheltering hills ; 

They know she is ready to fill their hands 
With primrose stars and with daffodils. 


The wild March winds are up and away, 
Bound for the moor and the rocky bluff; 
They’ve a a cheery word to say, 
Though it be told in a voice so rough. 
Waken, oh, bleak and dreary wold! 
Soon will the rapture of summer come; 
And over your mantle of purple and gold, 
The sunbeams shine and the brown bee hum. 


The wild March winds are up and away, 
Crossing the furrows and fields forlorn; 

They shout as they go of a happier day, 
Fruitage of autumn, and goodly corn. 

Then at the sound of their boisterous mirth, 
Thrills the seed, until wondrous Life 

Has a bout with Death in the heart of earth, 
To rise a conqueror from the strife. 


Anu thus, my soul, must it ever be, 
Long as the circling seasons run; 

Grim Death for a watchful enemy — 
Life but in rigorous conflict won. 

Blow, thou spirit of power and might, 
Darkness thy fair creation binds; ° 

*T will fly at thy word, as the wintry night 
Before the breath of the wild March winds. 
Leisure Hour. SYDNEY GREY. 


A WINTER DAYBREAK, NEW ZEALAND. 


FRoM the dark gorge where burns the morn- 
ing star 

I hear the glacier river rattling on, 

And sweeping o’er his ice-ploughed shingle 


ar, 
While wood-owls shout in sombre unison; 
And the pale Southern dancers glide and go, 
And black swans’ airy trumpets wildly, sweetly 
blow. 


The cock crows in the misty winter morn, — 
Then must I rise, and fling the curtain by. 
All dark! but for a strip of fiery sky 
Behind the ragged mountains, peaked and 
torn, 
Showing each altar rock and snow-clad horn. 
One planet, glittering in the twilight cold, — 
Poised like a golden hawk above the peaks — 
And now again the wild Nor’-Wester speaks, 
And bends the shuddering cypress to his fold; 
And every casement, every timber creaks, 
While yet the skylarks sing so loud and bold. 
The wooded hills are dark ; the white cascade 
Shakes with gay laughter all the silent, 
shadowy glade. 


MARCH WINDS, ETC. 








Now from the shuttered East a silverv bar 

Shines through the mist and shows the mild 
day-star ; 

The storm-wrapped hills start out and fade 
again, 

And rosy vapors skirt the pastoral plain. 

The garden paths with hoary rime are wet, 

And sweetly breathes the winter violet. 

The jonquil half-unsheathes its ivory cup, 

With clouds of gold-eyed daisies waking up. 


Pleasant it is to turn and see the fire 
Dance on the hearth as he would never tire. 
The home-baked loaf, the Indian bean’s per- 
fume, 
Fill with their homely cheer the panelled room. 
Come, crazy storm! And thou, wild glitter- 
ing hail, 
Rave o’er the roof, and wield your icy flail ! 
Shout in our ears, and take your madcap 
way ! — 
I laugh at storms: for Roderick comes to-day! 
ANNIE GLENNY WILSON. 
Rangitikei, New Zealand. Spectator. 


THE PRIDE OF UNBELIEF. 


WHEN I complained that I had lost my hope 
Of life eternal with eternal God; 
When I refused to read my horoscope 
In the unchanging stars, or claim abode 
With powers and dominations— but, poor 
clod, 
Clung to the earth and grovelled in my tears 
Because I soon must lie beneath the sod, 
And close the little number of my years — 
Then I was told that pride had barred the way 
And raised this foul rebellion in my head. 
Yet, strange rebellion! I, but yesterday, 
Was God’s own son in his own likeness 
bred. 
And thrice strange pride! who thus am cast 


away, 
And go forth lost and disinherited. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


DON QUIXOTE, 


BEHIND thy pasteboard, on thy battered hack, 
Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro, 
Thy long spear levelled at the unseen foe, 
And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back, 
Thou wert a figure strange enough, good lack! 
To make wiseacredom, both high and low, 
Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee 


0) 

Dispatch its Dogberrys upon thy track. 

Alas, poor knight! Alas, poor soul possest ! 

Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows chill, 

And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 

Some fire of thine might burn within us still ! 

Ah! would but one might lay his lance in rest, 

And charge in earnest — were it but a mill. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 





























WALLACE ON 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
WALLACE ON “DARWINISM.” 


BY THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


I HAVE read with deep interest, as, 
doubtless, have many other persons, Mr. 
Wallace’s volume entitled “ Darwinism,” 
which appeared in the month of March 
last year. No one has a higher right to 
teach the world on this recondite subject ; 
and when it is borne in mind that Mr. 
Wallace was himself an independent dis- 
coverer of the principle associated with 
the name of Darwin, and that, neverthe- 
less, no sentence indicative of rivalry or 
jealousy —in fact, no sentence laying 
claim to original discovery — occurs 
throughout the book, it is impossible not 
to be struck with a feeling of reverence 
towards a writer who combines such re- 
markable ability with no less remarkable 
modesty. Reference is made to this point 
in an article in the Contemporary Review 
(August, 1889) by Professor Romanes, 
who writes thus : — 


It was in the highest degree dramatic that 
the great idea of natural selection should have 
occurred independently and in precisely the 
same form to two working naturalists; that 
these naturalists should have been country- 
men; that they should have agreed to publish 
their theory on the same day; and last, but 
not least, that, through the many years of 
strife and turmoil which followed, these two 
English naturalists consistently maintained 
towards each other such feelings of magnani- 
mous recognition that it is hard to say whether 
we should most admire the intellectual or the 
moral qualities which, in relation to their 
common labors, they have displayed. 


Professor Romanes further lays stress 
upon the fact that whereas opinion has 
lately tended, as between the two natural- 
ists, towards Wallace and away from Dar- 
win, there is no sign of triumph in the 
book. 


If ever there was an occasion [writes Pro- 
fessor Romanes] when a man of science might 
have felt himself justified in expressing a per- 
sonal gratification at the turning of a tide of 
scientific opinion, assuredly such an occasion 
is the present; and, in whichever direction 
the truth may eventually be found to lie, his- 
torians of science should not omit to notice 
that in the very hour when his lifelong belief 
is gaining so large a measure of support, Mr. 
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Wallace quietly accepts the fact without one 
word of triumph. 


It is very pleasant to read this record of 
forgetfulness of self in the feeling of com- 
plete devotion to the cause of science 
and of truth; possibly instances of such 
self-forgetfulness are not so uncommon as 
they are sometimes supposed to be. 

But Mr. Wallace needs no compliments 
from me, and it is not for the purpose of 
paying them that I have taken pen in 
hand. My purpose is rather to commit to 
paper certain thoughts which have oc- 
curred to me during the reading of his 
most interesting volume, and which it 
may perhaps be worth while to record. It 
seems to me that the publication of Mr. 
Wallace’s work affords an occasion for 
taking stock, as it were, of that which the 
author describes as “ Darwinism.” It is 
needless to say that in the author’s use of 
the word there is nothing vague, much 
less disparaging, in this term. The term 
is used in a certain definite sense, and is 
intended to express, not evolution in gen- 
eral, but evolution by those special proc- 
esses to which Mr. Darwin believed 
evolution to be due. It is, I think, mani- 
fest that much advantage may accrue even 
from a declaration at the hands of such an 
authority as Mr. Wallace of what “ Dar- 
winism” is; but besides this, it is spe- 
cially advantageous, now that a quarter of 
a century has passed since the great rev- 
olution in thought on this class of subject 
commenced, that we should know what is 
the real position of the controversy ; there 
has been sufficient time for the smoke and 
din of the battle to pass away, and we can 
now form a better estimate than was pos- 
sible in earlier days of the actual result of 
the engagement. I propose, therefore, to 
offer some remarks upon Mr. Wallace’s 
volume, chiefly from the point of view 
just indicated ; observing in general that 
the conclusion which seems to me to be 
of chief importance is this: that while 
Mr. Wallace holds to Darwin’s views in 
the most important particulars, he does 
not regard “ Darwinism” as any explana- 
tion of some of the most important phe- 
nomena which the living world presents. 

This observation, however, must stand 








on one side for the present. The point 
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which must occupy us just now is the 
actual meaning of “ Darwinism,” upon 
which possibly not a few persons have 
somewhat hazy notions. Let me quote 
Mr. Wallace :* — 


In order to show the view Darwin took of 
his own work, and wkat it was that he alone 
claimed to have done, the concluding passage 
of the introduction to the ‘‘ Origin of Species ”’ 
should be carefully considered. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘* Although much remains obscure, and 
will long remain obscure, I can entertain no 
doubt, after the most deliberate and dispas- 
sionate judgment of which I am capable, that 
the view which most naturalists until recently 
entertained, and which I formerly entertained 
—namely, that each species has been inde- 
pendently created —is erroneous. I am fully 
convinced that species are not immutable; 
but that those belonging to what are called 
the same genera are the lineal descendants of 
some other and generally extinct species, in 
the same manner as the acknowledged varie- 
ties of any one species are the descendants of 
that species. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that Natural Selection has been the most im- 
portant, but not the exclusive, means of mod- 
ification.’? Itshould be especially noted, adds 
Mr. Wallace, that all which is here claimed 
is now almost universally admitted, while the 
criticisms of Darwin’s works refer almost ex- 
clusively to those numerous questions which, 
as he himself says, we// long remain obscure. 


Mr. Wallace then proceeds to explain 
precisely what is meant by matural selec- 
tion, and what therefore the Darwinian 
theory really is. 


The theory of natural selection rests on two 
main ciasses of facts, which apply to all or- 
ganized beings without exception, and which 
thus take rank as fundamental principles or 
laws. The first is the power of rapid multi- 
plication in a geometrical progression; the 
second, that the offspring always vary slightly 
from the parents, though generally very closely 
resembling them. From the first fact or law 
there follows, necessarily, a constant struggle 
for existence; because, while the offspring 
always exceed the parents in number, gener- 
ally to an enormous extent, yet the total num- 
ber of living organisms in the world does not, 
and cannot, increase year by year. Conse- 
quently, every year, on the average, as many 
die as are born, plants as well as animals; 
and the majority die premature deaths. They 


* Page 9. 
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kill each other in a thousand different ways; 
they starve each other by some consuming the 
food that others want; they are destroyed 
largely by the powers of nature — by cold and 
heat, by rain and storm, by flood and fire. 
There is thus a perpetual struggle among 
them which shall live and which shall die; 
and this struggle is tremendously severe, be- 
cause so few can possibly remain alive — one 
in five, one in ten, often only one in a hundred 
or one in a thousand. 

Then comes the question, Why do some 
live rather than others? If all the individu- 
als of each species were exactly alike in every 
respect, we could only say it is a matter of 
chance. But they are not alike. We find 
that they vary in many different ways. Some 
are stronger, some swifter, some hardier in 
constitution, some more cunning. Anobscure 
color may render concealment more easy for 
some, keener sight may enable others to dis- 
cover prey or escape from an enemy better 
than their fellows. Among plants the small- 
est differences may be useful or the reverse. 
The earliest and strongest shoots may escape 
the slug; their greater vigor may enable them 
to flower and seed earlier in a wet autumn; 
plants best armed with spines or hairs may 
escape being devoured; those whose flowers 
are most conspicuous may be soonest fertilized 
by insects. We cannot doubt that, on the 
whole, any beneficial variation will give the 
possessors of it a greater probability of living 
through the tremendous ordeal they have to 
undergo. There may be something left to 
chance, but on the whole ¢he fittest will survive.* 


Upon this statement of what “ Darwin- 
ism” is, coming to us as it does from the 
highest authority, certain observations 
suggest themselves, 

In the first place, objection may be 
taken to the phrase, the fittest will sur- 
vive. The phrase, if I am not mistaken, 
was not originally devised by Mr. Darwin, 
and seems open to criticism. For fitness 
implies something of moral superiority; 
you cannot measure itin respect of length, 
or breadth, or strength, or any other qual- 
ity capable of being tested by strictly 
physical conditions. Moreover, there is 
some danger of being betrayed by the 
phrase into the error of arguing in a cir- 
cle; for, in the case of not a few crea- 
tures which have survived, it is difficult to 
give any good reason for their survival 


* Pp. 10, 11. 
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except upon the assumption of their fit- 
ness as proved by the very fact of their 
survival. Thus their fitness leads to their 
survival, and this survival leads to the 
conclusion that they must have been the 
fittest. Which is arguing in a circle. 
Still further, it is not difficult to suggest 
examples in which the expression, sur- 
vival of the fittest, manifestly breaks 
down. Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well 
known, a very delicate child, difficult to 
rear. Suppose that Newton and a power- 
ful navvy, or coal porter, or grenadier, had 
been compelled to rough it as children at 
Dotheboys Hall or some similar establish- 
ment, which would have survived? Not 
Newton ; and yet it may be fairly argued 
that in many respects he would have been 
the fittest. Nor is this imaginary case an 
altogether unfair test of the propriety of 
the phrase; for it is impossible to give 
any true definition of fitness which shall 
exclude all moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, all qualities in fact which are of the 
highest value, and which shall simply in- 
clude those elements of toughness -and 
wiriness, and strength of sinew or stomach, 
which are chiefly calculated to prolong life 
in trying circumstances. 

Putting out of consideration, however, 
the propriety of the language by which 
survival in the struggle for life, whether 
amongst vegetables or animals, is ex- 
pressed, it is to be admitted that the prin- 
ciple indicated is a true one. That is to 
say, it may be regarded as admitted by all 
persons whose studies and natural powers 
render their opinion of any real value, that 
modification by natural selection is an 
element in that evolution of living forms 
of which the evidence appears to be irre- 
sistible. Natural selection is a vera cau- 
sa, the question is, What is the extent of 
its action? how much can it do? 

Darwin considered it necessary to sup- 
plement zafura/ by that which he termed 
sexual selection ; in doing which he was 
quite consistent, because he speaks (as we 
have already seen) of natural selection as 
“the most important, but not the exclu- 
sive means of modification ” of species. 
This supplemental hypothesis, however, 
does not commend itself to Mr. Wallace’s 
judgment. 
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Mr. Darwin [he writes], as is well known» 
imputed most of the colors and varied patterns 
of butterflies’ wings to sexual selection — that 
is, to a constant preference, by female butter- 
flies, for the more brilliant males; the colors 
thus produced being sometimes transmitted to 
the males alone, sometimes to both sexes. 
This view has always seemed to me unsupported 
by evidence, while it is also quite inadequate to 
account for the facts.. 


Again, after explaining his own views 
on the subject of ornamental appendages 
of birds and other animals, he writes : — 


The various facts and arguments now briefly 
set forth afford an explanation of the phenom- 
ena of male ornament as being due to the 
general laws of growth and development, and 
make it unnecessary to call to our aid so hypo- 
thetical a cause as the cumulative action of female 
preference. 


Whether the views put forward by Mr. 
Wallace do in reality render unnecessary 
the Darwinian hypothesis of sexual selec- 
tion will not be here discussed ; it is suffi- 
cient to note that the conclusions of Mr. 
Darwin in this not unimportant matter, 
have, after abundant time for examination 
and reflection, been rejected by the natu- 
ralist who more perhaps than any other 
has.a right to criticise him. 

But Mr. Wallace rejects also the evolu- 
tionist views of another very competent 
naturalist, Professor Romanes; and it will 
aid in the development of the purpose of 
this paper, if I refer in passing to this 
rejection. The theory of Professor Ro- 
manes is described by him under the 
phrase physiological selection; it is not 
necessary in this place to explain what the 
theory is; it is sufficient to say it is re- 
garded as highly important by Professor 
Romanes, and as utterly unfounded by 
Mr. Wallace. It would be impertinent on 
my part to offer any opinion as between 
these two authorities; but the conclusion 
may be fairly drawn, that there is probably 
much at present unknown in the subject of 
evolution, as well as not a little doubt with 
regard to some fields of inquiry into which 
our knowledge is supposed to extend. 

But the most striking and interesting 
feature of Mr. Wallace’s book, from what 
I may describe as the Auman point of 





- view, is to be found in that part of his 
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work in which he denies, and (as he be- 
lieves) proves himself to be justified in 
denying, the application of the principle 
of natural selection to the evolution of 
the human faculties. This denial is a fact 
of the first order of magnitude; and I 
confess that I can see no ground for the 
language of strong depreciation in which 
Professor Romanes, in the article already 
referred to, describes this portion of Mr. 
Wallace’s book. He speaks of the sub- 
stance of the concluding chapters as being 
“ sadly like the feet of clay in a figure of 
iron, marring by its manifest weakness 
what would otherwise have been a com- 
pleted and self-consistent monument of 
strength.” No argument in the article 
justifies this condemnation ; and it is, per- 
haps, not too much to say, that many of 
his readers will find in the condemned 
portion of Mr. Wallace’s book that which 
has the deepest interest for themselves, 
while it must not be forgotten that the 
views put forward are alleged by Mr. 
Wallace to rest upon proofs which he 
formally submits for examination. Let us 
see then what this clay formation contains. 

Mr. Wallace fully accepts “ Mr. Dar- 
win’s conclusion as to the essential iden- 
tity of man’s bodily structure with that of 
the higher mammalia, and his descent 
from some ancestral form common to men 
and to the anthropoid apes.” But he ob- 
serves that, “although perhaps nowhere 
distinctly formulated, his (Mr. Darwin’s) 
whole argument tends to the conclusion 
that man’s entire nature and all his facul- 
ties, whether moral, intellectual, or spir- 
itual, have been derived from their rudi- 
ments in the lower animals, in the same 
manner and by the action of the same 
general laws as his physical structure has 
been derived.” This conclusion Mr. Wal- 
lace considers to be not “supported by 
adequate evidence, and to be directly op- 
posed to many well-ascertained facts.” 

I will not endeavor to reproduce the 
whole of Mr. Wallace’s argument on this 
subject, but will present what appears to 
me to be the pith of it; and I do this with 
the greater satisfaction, because what is 
here advanced seems to harmonize with 
what I have already written in criticising 
the phrase, survival of the fittest. 

Let us confine ourselves, for simplicity’s 
sake, to one human faculty, namely, the 
mathematical. The problem is, how to 
produce a mathematician by the process 
of natural selection. The reader must 
bear in mind clearly, what the theory of 
natural selection is, as already expounded. 
It is the survival in the struggle for life 
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of those individuals which possess varia- 
tions from their fellows favorable to their 
preservation. In order, therefore, that the 
mathematical faculty should be evolved 
by the process of natural selection, it is 
necessary to suppose that those individ- 
uals, which have an advantage in the 
possession of rudimentary mathematical 
faculties somewhat in excess of their fel- 
lows, should be the survivors in the strug- 
gle for life. The mere possession of this 
rudimentary advantage must be an aid 
towards life preservation. This in itself 
is hard to understand; but it becomes 
harder still when we bear in mind the rare- 
ness of the mathematical gift. In our 
own time it would be perhaps an over-esti- 
mate to say, that the mathematical faculty 
existed in any marked degree in one per- 
cent. of the population; assume such a 
proportion to have generally held in hu- 
man history, then it would be necessary 
to suppose that these rare specimens of 
rudimentary mathematical ability had 
some very decided advantage in the strug- 
gle for life; but what ground is there for 
such a supposition? Grant that ten men 
in a tribe of a thousand had discovered 
how to count upon their fingers, or sup- 
pose them to have discovered some ele- 
mentary geometrical theorem, how would 
this help them when a neighboring tribe 
attacked them, or when famine and pesti- 
lence were abundant? It is difficult or 
impossible to say. 

And the same argument would seem to 
apply to other human faculties, music and 
all forms of art, writing, even speech. 
Consider speech fora moment as the most 
universal and most distinctive of human 
faculties. Here the problem is just the 
reverse of that which occurred in the case 
of mathematics; in that the favorable 
variation to be preserved is rare, in this 
the variation scarcely exists; the faculty 
of speech is universal ; how then can there 
be a survival of the fittest, where all are 
equally fit? 

It seems difficult to resist this kind of 
argument, and I should not be surprised 
to find the opinion gain ground, and ulti- 
mately become established, that while the 
human faculties have undoubtedly been 
developed gradually, the development 
cannot in any way be traced to the process 
of natural selection. 

But if it be once admitted that the 
principle of natural selection is inadequate 
to explain the development of specially 
human qualities, there is a temptation to 
go back to the consideration of the powers 
and instincts of some of the inferior crea- 
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tures, and to inquire whether natural 
selection may not be inadequate also in 
their case, as in that of man. I confess 
that I have never been able to perceive 
how the principle can be brought to bear 
upon such phenomena as the architecture 
of insects — for example, that of bees and 
wasps. What, I suppose, ought to have 
happened is this, that some variation of 
an ancient form of bee made a rough ap- 
proximation to a modern honeycomb, that 
they who made the best honeycomb were 
the fittest to survive, and that in this way 
by slow degrees and by natural selection 
a race of bees was produced capable of 
performing the geometrical wonders which 
modern bees perform. But there are two 
difficulties. First, in conceiving the orig- 
inal start of insects in the direction of 
architecture ; and secondly, in perceiving 
the connection between good architects 
and survival in the struggle for life. Cer- 
tain bees might make their wax go further 
than other bees, and our actual bees use 
their wax with absolutely mathematical 
economy; but it is difficult to perceive 
how this economy is helpful in the strug- 
gle for life. Can we get over these diffi- 
culties? If it were a case of some device 
for self-preservation, the conclusion might 
be different. For example, if we can imag- 
ine some variation of a race of spiders 
devising, in ever so rough a form, those 
curious houses which have attained such 
perfection in the hands of the trap-door 
spider, we can also easily believe that this 
variation would be likely to survive, and 
that while less ingenious spiders became 
the prey of their enemies, those which 
were concealed in their cunning castles 
would escape. But there is nothing par- 
allel to this in the case of wasps and bees ; 
here we have a beautiful geometrical 
problem somehow solved, apparently with- 
out connection between the solution and 
the preservation of life. One of two 
conclusions seems inevitable: either the 
geometrica! skill has belonged in its per- 
fection to bees and wasps ever since those 
insects existed; or else the geometrical 
skill has been developed by some internal 
law of growth, independently of all ques- 
tions of natural selection. 

There is another class of natural phe- 
nomena upon which Mr. Wallace writes 
much that is deeply interesting, but to 
which it may possibly be questioned 
whether the principle of survival by natu- 
ral selection is applicable — namely, the 
phenomena of mimicry. Of course it is 
quite intelligible, to take an instance, that 
a living creature which is very much like 
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a leaf will excape many enemies, and even 
have such an advantage in the struggle for 
life that many other living creatures would 
be like leaves if they could. But when 
we endeavor to go back in imagination 
to the commencement of the mimicking 
process, we must conceive of a creature 
not at all like a leaf, but amongst whose 
offspring: there are certain individuals 
which have a slightly leaflike appearance, 
and that these survive in preference to 
others not having the appearance in ques- 
tion. This conception involves two diffi- 
culties, First, the notion of certain indi- 
viduals having a slightly leaflike appear- 
ance is eccentric and hard to accept. It 
is;different from that of individuals vary- 
ing by length of leg, or strength of wing, 
or what not. It is a variation, so to speak, 
not of degree but of kind. And, secondly, 
it is difficult to see why a resemblance to 
a leaf, admitted to be slight, and therefore, 
one would imagine, not easily perceived, 
should be any substantial protection from 
enemies, and so an appreciable advantage 
in the struggle for life. 

Similar difficulties occur with regard to 
other cases of mimicry. My space does 
not permit me to examine them in detail; 
but I have come ‘to the conclusion that, 
while mimicry may probably be always 
connected with some advantage which it 
confers on the animal, it is difficult to 
conceive of the mimicking transformation 
being originally brought into operation by 
any process of natural selection. 

This failure of the principle of natural 
selection to explain much that is con- 
nected with the evolution both of men and 
of inferior creatures may lead us to in- 
quire, to what extent the principle satisfies 
etiological requirements even in those 
cases in which its application appears 
most complete. The modification and 
multiplication of species requires three 
conditions to be postulated: (1) an origi- 
nal species ; (2) the power of multiplying 
that species by reproduction ; and (3) the 
occurrence of variations in the successive 
generations. 

Now (1) the existence of the original 
living germ or germs must, I suppose, be 
left by universal consent in mystery. Mr. 
Darwin treated of the “Origin of Sfe- 
cies,” not the “ Origin of diving things.” 
This latter question is not likely ever to 
come within the reach of human science; 
certainly it has not done so yet. Given 
the existence of the material universe, or 
the existence of living things, and there is 
abundance of opening for discovery with 
respect to the laws of matter and the laws 
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of life ; but matter and life must first be 
given. This is sufficiently obvious ; but 
it is worth noting, because there is some- 
times a tendency to make a confusion be- 
tween creation and the laws of created 
things; whereas it is obvious that creation 
is one thing, and the law governing created 
things is quite another. But (2) as the 
original existence of living things is a 
mystery, so also is the reproduction of 
them. The continuity of life on the 
earth’s surface, ensured in various ways 
more or less resembling each other, and 
all agreeing in this, that there is appar- 
ently no tendency in vital power to degen- 
erate or wear itself out in the course of 
ages, is, as it were, a standing mystery of 
creation. The scientific man has nothing 
to do with this mystery; to him it is sim- 
ply a fact or phenomenon; but he who 
tries to go beyond phenomena and to get 
at the cause behind them will recognize 
reproduction as being ztiologically equiv- 
alent to continuous creation. The great 
feature, however, of the principle of natu- 
ral selection is (3) the occurrence of varia- 
tions. Mr. Wallace lays great stress on 
the abundance of the variations which 
occur in nature, and the corresponding 
importance of this element in the Darwin- 
ian theory; and he is obviously wise in 
doing so. But it is well to observe that it 
is impossible to regard variations either 
on the one hand as a necessary feature of 
reproduction, or on the other as simply 
fortuitous. With regard to the latter sup- 
position, it is, certainly, difficult to con- 
ceive of chance as being a principal factor, 
say, in the production of a horse, to say 
nothing of a man. But even the former 
supposition is not quite an easy one; it is 
difficult to see why variations capable of 
being made permanent should occur, and 
why (if there be offspring at all) the off- 
spring should not be exactly like the 
parent; in not a few cases this seems to 
be the law of living things. What I wish 
to point out, however, is this, that from 
the ztiological point of view there ought 
to be a cause for variations as well as for 
other phenomena; and that, therefore, 
when we use the phenomenon of variations 
as a part of the machinery of natural selec- 
tion, we do not get rid of the task of in- 
quiring, as philosophers, why those useful 
variations occurred. In fact, in this as in 
many other instances, what is done is to 
shift the process one stage backward, but 
to leave the question of the primary cause 
very much where it was. Variations are 
abundant, says the student of natural his- 
tory, and advantageous variations are pre- 
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served and made permanent by the process 
of natural selection; let it be granted. 
But the philosopher may still say, How 
comes it that advantageous variations 
should occur? Must not this occurrence 
be the result of some pre-established prin- 
ciple or law of development? 

Take the case of the horse, which Mr. 
Wallace has dwelt upon at some length, 
and has illustrated by a diagram. The 
evolution of the horse of historical times 
and of the present day from the orohipfpus 
of the Eocene period, as exhibited to the 
eye by Mr. Wallace’s diagram, is as inter- 
esting a presentation of a physical pedi- 
gree as can well be conceived. We see, 
as it were, the progress of nature’s work : 
the transformation from several toes to 
one toe, which was, in reality, the opera- 
tion of thousands of years, is visible as a 
connected continuous process from begin- 
ning to end. But what the diagram does 
not, and cannot, put in evidence is this — 
namely, the marvellous beauty of the 
horse in his ultimate condition. So far 
as any conclusions can be drawn from the 
diagram, the top and the bottom of the 
page stand upon an equal footing; there 
would seem to be no reason why orohip- 
pus should not have been derived from 
eguus by expansion, as easily as eguus has 
been derived from orohippus by contrac- 
tion. When, however, we look, not at 
the eguzs of science, but at the horse of 
the hunting-field or the racecourse, or at 
our own stable friend, who has carried us 
safely for hundreds of miles, we perceive 
that, somehow or other, we have, in these 
modern days, an animal of the most per- 
fect kind with regard to speed, beauty, and 
mechanical perfection. We feel convinced 
that it would be in every way a mistake 
that he should develop toes and become 
orohippus ; we are sure that orohippus 
has rightly been improved off the face of 
the earth in order to make room for eguus. 
All this is, in the best sense of the phrase, 
in accordance with the principle of the 
survival of the fittest; but 1 confess that 
I find it difficult to realize the transforma- 
tion of orohifpus into eguus upon the 
pure and simple notion of advantageous 
variations in the struggle for life; for, in 
truth, if the question be one of mere sur- 
vival, it is difficult to say, when the earth 
was inhabited by wild creatures, in what 
manner the possession of one toe instead 
of three or four should give eguus any ad- 
vantage over orohifpus. One can quite 
understand that a jury of Newmarket 
jockeys would decide that eguus was fit- 
test to survive; but in the absence of 
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human judgment the conclusion is not so 
easy to reach. At all events, it seems 
more probable that the transformation 
was originally ideally contained in the 
conception of this class of creature, and 
that eguus may be regarded as bearing to 
orohippus something of the same kind of 
relation as is borne by a frog to a tadpole, 
or by a moth toa caterpillar. 

May it not be that predetermined trans- 
formation has as real a place in the genesis 
of species as it certainly has in that of 
individual creatures? Nothing, perhaps, 
strikes most minds as more surprising 
than insect and reptile transformation. 
That a crawling animal should, by a cam- 
plicated process, involving a condition of 
motionless helplessness, be _ ultimately 
transformed into a creature of active life 
spent in flying through the air, or that 
toads and frogs should find it necessary to 
pass through the fish-like life of tadpoles 
— this class of facts may well puzzle the 
thinking mind ; but the advantage of them 
is that they ave facts; no one can dispute 
them; and taking our stand upon them we 
may guess that the processes of nature are 
analogous, in cases in which we cannot 
distinctly prove that they are so. May it 
not be, then, that the Eocene period of 
creation presented a condition of things 
out of which a higker condition was 


evolved, not simply by the perpetuation 
of advantageous variations, but much 
more by virtue of an internal principle of 
growth, similar to, or at least comparable 
with, the principle which develops the 
foetus or which transforms tadpoles and 


caterpillars? Adopting this view, we 
should have in both cases a limit towards 
which transformations tended; as the 
butterfly is the ultimate form of the cater- 
pillar, and the caterpillar was the fore- 
runner and necessary ancestor of the 
butterfly, so eguus may perhaps be re- 
garded as the ultimate form of orohippus, 
and orohippus as the forerunner and neces- 
sary ancestor of eguus. At all events, 
this view of the facts seems to be tenable, 
and it is free from certain difficulties by 
which the hypothesis of natural selection 
pure and simple is undoubtedly beset. 
The question of growth, evolution, de- 
velopment, by an internal power similar 
to, and comparable with, that which we 
see daily and hourly at work all round 
about us, leads to the discussion of an- 
other and very interesting question — 
namely, whether man can perfectly be 
described as “derived from the lower ani- 
mals.’ The expression is Mr. Wallace’s. 
He speaks of “man in his bodily struc- 
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ture” as having been “derived from the 
lower animals, of which he is the cul- 
minating developmert.”* I venture to 
question whether this is a correct state- 
ment of the facts of the case. I am not 
venturing to throw doubt upon Mr. Wal- 
lace’s scientific deductions ; on the other 
hand, their correctness shall for the sake 
of argument, if on no other ground, be 
fully granted; all the more readily in con- 
sideration of the important limitations of 
the principle of_natural selection made in 
the case of man, as already noticed and 
discussed. What I venture to doubt is, 
whether the process of human evolution, 
as accepted by Mr. Wallace, can be rightly 
described by the terms which he applies 
to it. Certainly there is something in the 
conception.of such derivation from which 
the feelings of most of us not unnaturally 
shrink, and from which they would gladly 
be free, if freedom can be had consistently 
with scientific truth. There is something 
in it of that “ letting the house of a brute 
to the soul of a man,” of which Lord Ten- 
nyson sings in his most recent volume. 
It may be worth while, therefore, to con- 
sider whether the phrase “ derivation from 
the lower animals,” is one which can be 
maintained as rightly expressing the truth, 
which it is intended to express, concern- 
ing the physical history of our race. 

Now it is manifest that if we look back, 
as far as is possible, into the remote past, 
when the first germ of animal life appeared 
upon the globe, two conditions of things, , 
and two only, are conceivable. Either (A) 
there was a single germ of life, from which 
all subsequent living forms have been 
evolved or developed; or (B) there were 
several or many germs of life, from which 
in separate streams, so to speak, the evo- 
lution of living creatures took place. Mr. 
Darwin inclined, I think, to the latter 
supposition; but either A or B must be 
accepted by all evolutionists of all schools. 
Let us consider them successively. 

A. If we make the supposition that 
living forms commenced upon the globe 
from a single germ, then it follows that all 
living creatures now existing — insects, 
fishes, birds, beasts, man—have been 
evolved by some process or processes 
from one and the same origin; whether 
the process of variation and natural selec- 
tion be sufficient to account for the devel- 
opment, it is not necessary for the purpose 
of this argument to decide ; it is sufficient 
to say, and this can scarcely be denied, 
that by some process or processes the de- 
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velopment has taken place. Therefore, 
ascending to the hypothesis now under 
consideration, it will be true that the lower 
animals and man had a common origin; 
but this is manifestly a different thing 
from asserting that man is “derived from 
the lower animals.” If we go up to the 
hypothetical origin of life, or the single 
germ, this latter assertion is obviously 
untrue, because, as by hypothesis there 
was then only one germ, there could be no 
distinction of superior or inferior; but if 
we.stop short of the origin and observe 
the condition of things at any period sub- 
sequent to the hypothetical beginning, we 
shall find progress being made towards 
the development of man and simultaneous 
progress being made towards the develop- 
ment of the lower animals. But it does 
not follow that, because this simultaneous 
development is taking place, therefore we 
can say that one form of life is developed 
from the other; it might be as correct to 
say that the inferior animals were devel- 
oped from man, as man from the inferior 
animals. Take an illustration from that 
which is possible in the case of rivers. 
Conceive of two rivers running into the 
sea; trace their course, and suppose that 
ultimately you come to the same source 
in the distant mountains ; it would not be 
correct to say that one of these rivers was 
derived from the other, The correct state- 
ment would be that they sprang from one 
and the same source, that they had differ- 
ent histories, and that they terminated in 
different streams. 

When we speak of the lower animals, 
do we not in fact postulate the existence 
of man? Lower than what? Surely lower 
than man ; therefore inferiority cannot be 
predicated until man’s existence has been 
assumed, or has become a fact ; and there- 
fore to speak of man being derived from 
the lower animals in the remote past, 
when, if you only go far enough, there is 
no higher or lower, would seem to be a 
confusing use of language. 

If it be urged that the objection now 
made to the phraseology used by Mr. 
Wallace is merely a verbal quibble, I 
venture to argue on the other hand that 
there is not a little importance in the ob- 
jection. I quite admit that if the creation 
of man be a merely fortuitous fact, a lucky 
hit, so to speak, in the infinite variety of 
living forms developed from a single orig- 
inal living germ —if, in fact, creation be 
without the high purpose which human 
life, as distinguished from all other forms 
of life, seems to make manifest —it is 


whether man was derived from the inferior 
animals or not. But if man be the in- 
tended crown of creation, existing in the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God from the beginning, then it does seem 
to be worth while to argue that the deriva- 
tion of man and beast from the same living 
germ is not the same thing as the deriva- 
tion of one from the other. A sane man 
may have the misfortune to have an idiot 
brother; the sane man and the idiot are 
derived from the same parents, but it 
would be incorrect to say that one was de- 
rived from the other. May there not be 
some analogy between a case of this kind, 
and the case of man and beast ? 

B. So much, then, for the hypothesis of 
one original germ of life; the argument 
becomes perhaps more simple if we adopt 
the second hypothesis, namely, that of 
several or many germs. 

For in this caseit is not unreasonable 
to suppose that specific differences existed 
amongst the original germs. I confess 
that the notion of the development of all 
forms of life from one original germ offers 
to my own mind an almost insuperable 
difficulty. The arguments drawn from the 
experimental facts of variation and natural 
selection, from the observed progression 
of animal forms in successive geological 
strata, and the like, seem to me quite in- 
adequate to explain the development of 
insects, fishes, birds, mammals, from one 
stock. Consequently, to my own mind it 
is a relief to be able to think of several, 
and if of several then possibly of any num- 
ber, of original germs. The hypothesis 
is not opposed to, but quite in accordance 
with, Mr. Darwin’s own views; in fact, he 
was far too cautious a man to dogmatize 
concerning the unity of the origin of living 
forms, when all attempt at the examination 
of the question of origin would necessarily 
carry him far beyond the limits of possible 
experiment. Let us then adopt provision- 
ally the hypothesis of a multiplicity of 
germs of life; and if we do this, there is 
nothing wild or strange in the supposition 
that the germ of man was different from 
other germs. It would be beyond all that 
scientific caution would justify to assume 
that, given a number of original germs of 
life, it is matter of chance into what each 
will develop. It is contrary, I think, to 
the whole analogy of nature to suppose 
that a living germ, which is to all intents 
and purposes an ovum or egg, may ulti- 
mately develop into an oak, or a fish, or a 
man, according to its surroundings or 
according to mere chance. At all events, 
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according to analogy, that each germ 
should have its specific character, and that 
so man should have been man in intention 
and preparation from the very beginning 
of things. It may have been—in fact, 
according to the supposition of evolution 
it must have been — that in the early con- 
dition of life upon the globe there was no 
man (in the full and proper sense of the 
word) in existence, but his progenitors 
would be there ; and what is submitted is 
this, that those progenitors were undevel- 
oped men, and not “ lower animals.” What 
they visibly were scientific discovery has 
not yet put in evidence; it is admitted 
that there is a “ missing link” between 
the present and the past. Some scientific 
men hope that the link may be found, 
some think that it is hidden under the 
sea; but, whatever the truth may be with 
regard to this point, what is maintained is 
this, that, on the hypothesis of a multi- 
plicity of original germs of life, it is more 
probable than otherwise that‘certain germs 
contained the promise of men, others of 
“lower animals;” and that, if so, it is in- 
correct to speak of the lower animals as 
the progenitors of men. 

This view of the case, though founded 
upon a criticism of Mr. Wallace’s lan- 
guage, would seem nevertheless to be con- 
sistent with his real views concerning the 
origin of man. In the last chapter of his 
work, entitled “ Darwinism Applied to 
Man,” to which reference has been already 
made, it is contended, as we have seen, 
that the principle of natural selection will 
not account for the development of the 
human faculties. I recur to that chapter 
chiefly for the purpose of making two 
extracts, which will, I think, tend to 
strengthen the arguments which have 
been already advanced. After rehearsing 
three stages of progress in creation — the 
change from the inorganic to the organic ; 
the introduction of sensation or conscious- 
ness, constituting the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; and the existence in man of a 
number of his most characteristic and 
noblest faculties, those which raise him 
above the brutes and open up possibilities 
of almost indefinite advancement — Mr. 
Wallace writes thus :— 

These three distinct stages of progress from 
the inorganic world of matter and motion up 
to man, point clearly to an unseen universe — 
to a world of spirit, to which the world of 
matter is altogether subordinate.* 


And again : — 


* Page 476. 
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Those who admit my interpretation of the 
evidence now adduced — strictly scientific evi- 
dence in its appeal to facts which are clearly 
what ought zof to be on the materialistic the- 
ory — will be able to accept the spiritual nature 
of man, as not in any way inconsistent with 
the theory of evolution, but as dependent 
upon those fundamental laws and causes which 
furnish the very materials for evolution to 
work with.* 

Declarations such as these, coming 
from such an authority, must doubtless be 
very comforting to those minds which feel 
themselves compelled to receive the evi- 
dence for evolution, but shrink from 
materialism, which feel convinced that 
materialism cannot be true and yet have 
an uneasy suspicion that evolution points 
to it as a logical conclusion. But if we 
admit with Mr. Wallace that variation and 
natural selection are not adequate to,ex- 
plain the evolution of man’s higher quali- 
ties and faculties, we are not merely 
delivered from the acceptance of material- 
ism, we are invited and even compelled 
(as has been urged ina former part of this 
paper) to review the whole question of the 
extent of the application of Mr. Darwin’s 
great principle. He would be a rash man 
who, in the face of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wal- 
lace, and the whole generation of natural- 
ists who have followed in their steps, 
should deny that natural selection was a 
vera causa in creative work; but there is 
no rashness or audacity in maintaining 
what Mr. Darwin did not deny, and what 
Mr. Wallace emphatically affirms, namely, 
that there is needed for the explanation of 
phenomena something beyond, and essen- 
tially different from, the process of natural 
selection. All seems to point beyond 
matter into the region of mind, beyond 
mechanical sequence to purpose, beyond 
all vere cause to the causa causarum, 
beyond nature to God. 

I will close this paper by recording an 
incident which was communicated to me 
some years ago in the course of conversa- 
tion by Dr. Thompson, the late master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Thompson was walking, in his col- 
lege days, with two companions, one of 
whom was Alfred Tennyson; of the name 
of the other I am not sure. The path by 
which they went was one which all Cam- 
bridge men know, namely, that which 
leads from the backs of the colleges 
through the fields towards Coton. After 
passing the brook, which used to be 
crossed (and perhaps is now) by a rude 
wooden bridge, it was perceived that Ten- 
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nyson had lagged behind. He had paused | 


by the side of the brook, brought his eyes 
as near as he could to the surface of the 
water, and was examining with intense in- 
terest the subaqueous life which the little 
stream contained. After a time he re- 
joined his companions, and this was his 
utterance when he joined them: “ What 
an imagination God has!” The words 
must have made a deep impression upon 
my informant’s mind; otherwise he would 
not have retained them in memory, and 
would not have thought it worth while to 
repeat them to me. They made a similar 
impression upon myself when so repeated ; 
and I cannot but regard them as contain- 
ing a true philosophy of nature. Whatever 
may be the power of natural selection, and 
whatever causes may be at work to pro- 
duce the varied scene of life which the 
world contains, you need some underlying 
cause, both of life itself and of reproduc- 
tion and variation, and of all natural phe- 
nomena ; and if causally the existence of 
the universe may be attributed to God’s 
will and purpose, so the endless variety of 
vital manifestations may be attributed to 
that which in the case of man we should 
call imagination, 

In reality, whatever may be the actual 
historical genesis of nature, we seem to 
need a quasi-Platonic doctrine of antece- 
dent ideas in the divine mind as the basis, 
the underlying condition, of the existence 
of things as we seethem. It is matter for 
fair discussion amongst naturalists how 
much may be attributed to natural selec- 
tion, how much to sexual, how much to 
physiological, and so forth. But such 
discussions cannot go to the root of things ; 
they do not reach the original thought out 
of which the works of nature, as we call 
them, originally spring. Michael Angelo, 
as we are told, used to sit with his ham- 
mer and chisel before his marble block, 
and shape it without any previous model- 
ling process into the figure which he in- 
tended to produce; other sculptors, I 
believe, with only this one grand excep- 
tion, make their model in clay, and thence 
proceed by semi-mechanical steps to the 
finished work; but Michael Angelo and 
all other sculptors have alike the seminal 
idea in their minds, and the manner of its 
evolution is comparatively a matter of 
detail. Something of the same kind may 
be said of the production of natural things. 
It may be possible for naturalists to dis- 
cover some of the steps by which the 
finished work comes to be what it is; but 
the actual origin of natural things —the 
wonders of life, the varied beauties of the 
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universe, above all, the mind of man, 
which is capable of understanding, appre- 
ciating, and discussing the problems to 
which natural things give rise —is to be 
sought in no region lower than that which 
may, with all reverence, be described as 
the mind, or as the imagination of God. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you will not take the share in 
the business which I have offered you?” 

“ No, I think not, sir. I don’t likeit. I 
don’t like the way in which it is worked. 
It would be entirely out of accordance with 
all my training.” 

“So much the worse for your training 
—and for you,” said Mr. Burton hastily. 

“Well, sir, perhaps so. I feel it’s un- 
generous to say that the training was your 
own choice, not mine. I think it, of 
course, the best training in the world.” 

** So it is —so it was when I selected it 
for you. There’s no harm in the training. 
Few boys come out of it with your ridic- 
ulous prejudices against their bread and 
butter. It’s not the training, it’s you — 
that are a fool, Gervase.” 

“Perhaps so, sir,” said the young man 
with great gravity. “I can offer no opin- 
ion on that subject.” 

The father and son were seated together 
in a well-furnished library in a large house 
in Harley Street—not fashionable, but 
extremely comfortable, spacious, expen- 
sive, and dignified. It was a library in the 
truest sense of the word, and not merely 
the “gentleman’s room” in which the 
male portion of a family takes refuge. 
There was an excellent collection of books 
on the shelves that lined the walls, a few 
good pictures, a bust or two placed high 
on the tops of the bookcases. It bore 
signs, besides, of constant occupation, 
and of being, in short, the room in which 
its present occupants lived — which was 
the fact. They were all their family. 
Mrs. Burton had died years before, and 
her husband had after her death lived 
only for his boy and — his business. The 
latter devotion kept everything that was 
sentimental out of the former. He was 
very kind and indulgent to Gervase, and 
gave him the ideal English education — 
the education of an English gentleman ; 
five or six years at Eton, three or four at 
Oxford. He intended to do, and did, his 
son “every justice.” Expense had never 
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been spared in any way. Though he did 
not himself care for shooting, he had 
taken a moor in the Highlands for several 
successive seasons, in order that his boy 
should be familiar with that habit of the 
higher classes. Though he hated travel- 
ling, he had gone abroad for the same 
purpose. Gervase had never been stinted 
in anything; he had a good allowance, 
rooms handsomely furnished, horses at 
his disposal, everything that heart could 
desire. And he on his part had done all 
that could be desired or expected from a 
young man. If he had not electrified his 
tutors and masters, he had not disap- 
pointed them. He had done very well all 
round. His father had no reason to be 
otherwise than proud of his son. Both at 
school and college he had done well; he 
had got into no scrapes. He had even 
acquired a little distinction; not much, 
not enough to spoil him either for busi- 
ness or society — yet something, enough 
to enable people to say, “* He did very well 
at Oxford.” And he had made some good 
friends, which perhaps was what his father 
prized most. One or two scions of noble 


houses came to Harley Street to see him ; 
he had invitations from a few fine people 
for their country houses, and ladies of 
note who had a number of daughters were 
disposed to smile upon the merchant’s 


son. All these things pleased Mr. Burton 
much, and he had been quite willing to 
assent to his son’s wish that he should end 
and complete his experiences bya visit to 
America, before beginning the work which 
had always been his final destination. He 
had now just returned from that expedi- 
tion, and it had been intended that he 
should step at once into his place in the 
business —that business which was as 
good as, nay, much better than, an estate. 
Up to this time the young man had made 
no objection to the plan, which he was 
perfectly acquainted with. So far as his 
father knew, he was as well disposed 
towards that plan as Mr. Burton himself, 
and looked forward to it with as much sat- 
isfaction. It may therefore be supposed 
that it was with no small consternation, 
with displeasure, disappointment, and in- 
dignation, one greater than the other, that 
the father had sat and listened to the sud- 
den and astounding protest of the son. 
Not go into the business! It was to Mr. 
Burton as if a man had refused to go to 
heaven; indeed it was less reasonable by 
far; for though going to heaven is sup- 
posed to be the height of everybody’s 
desire, even the most pious of clergymen 
has been known to say “God forbid!” 
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when he has been warned that he stands 
on.the brink of another world. One would 
wish generally to postpone that highest of 
consummations ; but to refuse to go into 
the business was a thing incredible. 
Mr. Burton had raged and stormed, but 
afterwards he had been brought. into par- 
tial calm through the evident impossibility 
of treating his son in any other way. To 
sco!d Gervase was practically impossible. 
To treat him like a child ora fool was a 
thing that could not be done. His own 
composure naturally affected all who had 
to do with him, and his father among the 
rest. That passionate speaking or abuse, 
or violence of any kind, should fall dumb 
before his easy and immovable quiet, was 
inevitable. He had waited till the out- 
burst was over, and then he had gone 
on. 
“‘ And what else then, if not in my office, 
do you mean to do?” Mr. Burton now 
said. 

“IT suppose, sir,” said Gervase, “I am 
right in believing, as everybody does, that 
you are arich man?” 

“ Well; and what then?” said the mer- 
chant, with a wave of his hand. 

* And I am your only child.” 

‘* Of that, at least, there can be no doubt. 
But I repeat, what then?” 

‘“*] may be wrong,” said Gervase in- 
genuously, “but at least everybody says 
—that every means of making an income 
is pursued by crowds of people, more than 
can ever hope to make an income by it. 
I may not state the facts so clearly as I 
wish.” 

“ There are more men wanting work 
than there is work to give them. I sup- 
pose that’s what you mean.” 

‘* Far better said than I couldsayit. In 
that case, my dear father,” said Gervase, 
with a look of imperturbable reason and 
candor, “ why should I, who have no need 
to work and no desire for it, help :to crowd 
the already overcrowded field?” 

Mr. Burton gave a start like an excited 
horse, and evidently had to make an effort 
to restrain the corresponding burst of 
utterance. But the conviction that these 
impatient outbursts did more harm than 
good restrained him, He said with simu- 
lated calm, — 

“I am not aware that there is any crowd 
—at my gates, to force an entrance into 
my business — to the place which I have 
naturally reserved for my son.” 

‘*My dear father,” Gervase repeated, 
with an almost caressing frankness and 
appeal to his superior judgment, “ there 
are hundreds who could do it much bet- 
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ter than your son. There is Wickham’s 
son a9 

* Try not todrive me beyond the bounds 
of patience,” cried the merchant, with 
suppressed excitement. ‘ Wickham’s son 
— my old clerk ee 

“ Who has served you most faithfully 
for years. And Charlie Wickham is worth 
twenty of me — in all that concerns busi- 
ness +6 

“That’s not saying very much,” cried 
Mr. Burton, with a snort of rage. 

“Tam sorry you should say that, sir — 
for, of course, it shows that you thought I 
would be a mere cipher in the business ; 
whereas I am sure Charlie i 

“ Look here, Gervase,” cried his father, 
“let’s understand each other. You are 
free to come in and prepare yourself to 
take my place, which would be the course 
of nature; but if you don’t think fit to do 
this, I have no desire for your advice. I 
don’t believe in your advice. Keep your 
suggestions to yourself. As for your 
Wickhams—— _ If I bring in anybody in 
your place I’ll bring in new blood. I'll 
bring in more money. I'll——” He felt 


himself getting hot and excited, and the 
calm and slightly wondering countenance 
of his son, although seen through a mist 
of irritation, and apt to send any man danc- 


ing with fury, yet held him in as with a 
bridle, so strong was the superiority of the 
calm to the excitement. “Try not to 
drive me beyond the bounds of patience,” 
he said. 

“ Well, sir?” replied Gervase, spread- 
ing out his hands and slightly elevating 
his shoulders. The gesture was French, 
which irritated Mr. Burton more and 
more ; but he said nothing further ; and it 
was not till he had taken up the St. fames’s 
Gazette which lay on the table, and read 
through two of those soothing articles on 
nothing particular with which that journal 
abounds, and which the merchant in his 
anger read from beginning to end without 
the slightest idea what they were about, 
that he allowed himself to speak again. 
He was then preternaturally tranquil, with 
a quietude like that of an anchorite in his 
voice. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “that you have 
taken everything into account in making 
this decision— Miss Thursley, for in- 
stance — and given up all idea of marriage, 
or anything of that kind?” 

Gervase’s quiet looks became slightly 
disturbed. He looked up with a certain 
eagerness. “Given up he said. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Burton, delighted 
to have got the mastery, “ you can’t marry 





— a girl accustomed to every luxury —on 
your boy’s allowance. Five hundred a 
year is not much; it might do for her 
pin-money, with a little perhaps to the 
good for your button-holes. But what you 
would live upon, in the more serious sense 
of the words, I don’t know.” 

The young man’s composure had com- 
pletely disappeared during this speech. 
Astonishment, irritation, and dismay came 
into his face. He did not seem able, how- 
ever, to believe what was said tohim. “I 
thought —that you were in every way 
pleased with — the connection,” he said. 

“Certainly I am—a better business 
connection could not be for a young man 
seriously entering into commercial life. A 
dilettante is a different pair of shoes ” 

“A dilettante—I don’t object to the 
name,” said Gervase, with a faint smile. 
“Madeline is a dilettante too. She has 
some money of her own. And I feel sure 
she would agree with me.” 

“In setting her father at defiance, and 
marrying upon nothing es 

“ Father,” said Gervase, distressed, “I 
had no intention of setting you at defi- 
ance. I have certain opinions—of my 
own — which are new. Business — is not 
congenial to me. Some of its methods 
seem But I need not explain. I 
never meant, however, to set you at defi- 
ance. I thought that in myself I —had 
some claims upon you apart from the busi- 
ness r 

“What claims? I am the author of 
your being, as the old books say, and I’ve 
responded to that claim by giving you 
everything that a king’s son could have 
had. You have been just as well off as 
the Prince of Wales. What more do you 
want? I think my claims are better found- 
ed than yours. It is I who have a right to 
something in return, not you.” 

Gervase’s countenance was a sight to 
see ; it changed altogether from the calm 
certainty of superior right which had 
been init. The first astonishment did not 
pass away, but other sentiments came in, 
Doubt — slow conviction that there was 
something in what his father said—a 
strong feeling, nevertheless, that it was 
impossible he could himself be altogether 
in the wrong. All these warring senti- 
ments rose upon the clear and calm con- 
viction of his earlier state, and blurred 
that spotless firmament. He drew a long 
breath. 

“It is quite true,” he said — “ quite true 
all you say. You have given me every- 
thing — and I —- have had nothing to give 
inreturn. Still ” All nature was in 
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that word—all the certainty of youth 
that it has aclaim never to be ignored — 
that its mere existence is response enough ; 
and all the traditions of family custom 
which make the well-being of the child 
the first object of the father; and the un- 
conscious assumption which every child 
instinctively makes, that, after all, its 
predecessors are passing away, and itself 
the permanent interest—an assumption 
which it is quite possible to hold along 
with the most anxious and affectionate 
care for these predecessors, and desire to 
retain them in life and enjoyment. All 
these things were in Gervase’s mind, and 
quite naturally so. The difficulty was, 
perhaps, that these old-world relations are 
scarcely compatible with the calm and 
highly reasonable level of equality on 
which the young man of the period con- 
ceives it possible to treat with his father, 
claiming a boundless right of independent 
judgment, and the serene satisfaction of 
taking a higher view, and being absolutely 
in the right whoever may be wrong. Ger- 
vase fell a little from that; his reason 
being appealed to, could not refuse to 
allow that there was a great deal in what 
Mr. Burton said. Still, when all was 


done, was not the boy aware that he was his 
father’s pride — that it was he alone who 


could continue and renew his father’s 
house and reputation, and satisfy that 
desire of continuance which is in almost 
every mind? And this was an impression 
which it was impossible to resist, which 
was the very voice of nature. “ Still-——” 
Gervase looked up almost wistfully into 
his father’s face. Strong as that feeling 
was, it was one that required a grant, an 
admission on the other side; it could not 
be put forth with calm assurance, as he 
made his other propositions, in full cer- 
tainty of reason as between man and man. 

“1 know what you mean,” said Mr. 
Burton, with that sense of power that 
makes a man often brutal in the distinct- 
ness of both words and deeds. “You 
think, because you are my son, and per- 
haps a finer fellow than I ever was, that 
I’m bound to provide for all your caprices. 
Not at all. That’s not in the bond. It’s 
conceded by civilization that a man should 
bring up his son according to his position, 
and help him to make the best of himself ; 
but no more. Man to man, you’ve had all 
you had any right to from me, Gervase. 
You’ve too much good sense not to see 
that. I offer you a way of doing for your- 
self, and you reject it. Well—you’re a 
man, you say, and have a right to your 
choice. I don’t deny your right; but you 
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can’t exercise that and bave me to fall 
back upon too.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Burton leant 
back in his chair with a mind satisfied, 
even triumphant. Either he had con- 
vinced his son, who would return to a 
consideration of the business part of the 
question with very different feelings ; or 
else he had shaken off (decently, affection- 
ately, kindly, but still shaken off) those 
claims which Gervase had made so un- 
doubtingly, as if his father was bound to 
accept all his vagaries. In either way the 
position was very different from that of an 
hour ago, when the father had not even 
been able to let off the rage that possessed 
him, for fear of the calm and philosophic 
countenance, unsympathetic, and disap- 
proving of any such vulgar outbursts, 
which Gervase hadturneduponhim. The 
young man’s troubled face was balm to 
his father’s soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Thursleys lived only a little way 
off, at the other end of Harley Street, in 
another large, spacious, oid-fashioned, lux- 
urious house, where a great deal of money 
was spent without very much show for it, 
and the best dinners, wines, beds, and 
conveniences of all sorts, that could be 
had for money, were to be found. The 
difference between the two houses was 
not very great—not nearly so great as 
might be found between two houses in 
Mayfair or Belgravia (though, thanks to 
Liberty, and Burnet, and a few other zs- 
thetic tradespeople, the difference between 
even the most artistic houses is much less 
than formerly). But the merchant style 
has a kind of distinction of its own. Both 
the Burtons and the Thursleys had large 
furniture, big sideboards, chiffoniers, sofas 
on which a whole family could have been 
put to bed, tables of a substantial size, 
easy-chairs which would comfortably en- 
gulf the largest mercantile gentleman. 
The houses had a certain masculine air 
altogether, as if the head of the establish- 
ment had ordered everything without con- 
sideration of any such ephemeral matter 
as a woman’s tastes — which indeed was 
what had been done. They had given 
the order to their upholsterers largely, 
strongly, with no sparing ofexpense. The 
new improvements that had crept in since, 
had been in the way of spring-mattresses 
instead of the old economy of feather-beds, 
which was an improvement that did not 
show; but otherwise the old Turkey car- 
pets, the heavy curtains, the big pieces of 
furniture, had not been changed, at least 
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in fashion, for thirty years. There was 
one difference, however, between the Bur- 
ton house and thatof the Thursleys. The 
former centred in the library, which was 
a sign that there were no ladies in the 
house —the latter in the drawing-room ; 
and it was there that Gervase, entering 
about an hour later, found his Madeline, 
who had opened one of the big windows 
though it was a cold evening, in order that 
she might hear his step. He had already 
seen her since his return this morning ; 
but it had been agreed between them, that 
though it was his duty to dine with his 
father, he might afterwards come in for an 
hour’s talk and consultation with the lady 
of his love. 

The drawing-room had three large win- 
dows, all draped in curtains of dark-col- 
ored satin, behind the centre set of which 
Madeline, in her white dress, had been 
hidden while she watched for his coming. 
There was a resplendent fire shining from 
the midst of brilliant steel and brass, 
which reflected and heightened the effect 
of its great and glowing blaze. Comfort 
reigned everywhere; your foot was inau- 
dible on the mossy carpets, you sank into 
the luxurious arms of the chairs. A num- 
ber of pictures solidly framed were on the 
walls; great and costly china vases, re- 
flected in a huge mirror, completed the 
effect of the dazzling circle of the fire. 
The mistress of all this was a young lady, 
very pleasant to behold if not beautiful, 
with a trim figure, pretty hair, pretty eyes, 
a not too perfect mouth. The pretty eyes 
were full of expression, good sense, and 
good feeling. She was dressed quite sim- 
ply in a white cashmere gown, it being 
winter and cold, with few ornaments and 
no finery of any description —a nice girl 
dressed for house and comfort, and look- 
ing the very symbol of both. But in this 
great room, and amid all these many ap- 
pliances, she was alone. Her mother had 
died some three or four years before. She 
had neither brother nor sister. Mr. Thurs- 
ley had remained, as he generally did after 
dinner, down-stairs. Madeline and Ger- 
vase were alike in being the only children 
of their fathers. 

They resumed with eagerness the inter- 
rupted conversation of the afternoon, when 
he had not told her, nor she elicited, by a 
hundred questions, half there was to say 
after a three months’ absence, especially 
as all hisimpressions of America, what he 
thought of that wonderful new world, 
what friends he had met and made, were 
among the things he had to tell. It must 
be said, however, that it was she who re- 





sumed that talk, saying quickly, “ Come 
now and tell me all about it. You left off 
just when you were leaving New York.” 

“ Yes,” he said, not at all eagerly on his 
part. ‘ How long was that ago?” 

“ How long? Why, Gervase, have you 
taken to absence of mind? I suppose it 
must have been about eight or nine weeks 
ago.” 

“T told you everything in my letters, 
Madeline.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Letters are very 
nice when you are away; but when you 
are here itis so different. 1 want it all by 
word of mouth.” 

“* Maddie, when I say how long was it, I 
mean how long since I came back, since I 
was last here.” 

“ Gervase!” 

“] have not gone mad, dear. I have 
only had a long talk with my father, and 
had the earth cut from under my feet. I 
don’t know where I am — floundering 
somewhere in mid-air.” 

She grasped his hand, which was hold- 
ing hers in a loose and languid clasp, 
tightly, suddenly, and said in a quick, al- 
most imperative tone, ‘You are here, 
Gervase, by my side —tell me what you 
mean.” 

“So I am,” he said, lookin, at her with 
a startled air; “avery definite place which 
nobody but myself has any right to. 
Thank you, my dearest, for recalling me. 
I will tell you — not what I, but what my 
father means.” 

He repeated to her the conversation 
which had terminated only half an hour 
before — or at least the gist of it — with 
tolerable faithfulness. He scarcely, per- 
haps, conveyed to her mind the sensation 
of astonishment with which it had burst 
upon his own, that to his father he was not 
all in all, or the possibility which had 
arisen that he might not get everything he 
wanted. He perhaps a little slurred over 
these revelations, but he said enough to 
reveal to her that his father had not been 
“kind,” that the conversation had not 
been a pleasant one, and that Gervase for 
the moment was not at all certain what 
might be going to happen — that he had, 
in short, received a check, which was a 
thing to which her existence as well as his 
recorded no parallel. Madeline was more 
surprised than alarmed. 

“Of course,” she said, “he has always 
calculated on having you in the business. 
I don’t wonder that he was disappointed ; 
even I,” she added with much gravity, 
“did not know that you were so set against 
it, Gervase — I wonder why?” 
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“You need not wonder, Madeline. I 
have told you often I loathe it from begin- 
ningtoend. Buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket and selling in the dearest is not an 
axiom for me. And I think, perhaps, I 
hate trade more since I have seen it on 
the other side. They don’t care there for 
our decent veils. Profit is the visible 
god. The means by which they pursue 
him and his rites, are more candid than 
among us. It was uncongenial before — 
it is antipathetic now.” 

“ And yet we have always been business 
people since we were —anybody,” she 
said. “Do you think we’ve been doing 
wrong all the time? All this comes of 
trade — every penny we have. If it is so 
bad that you will not follow it, shouidn’t 
we give up all that we have? for it has all 
been purchased in the same way.” 

This speech startled Gervase not a lit- 
tle. “I have always heard,” he said, with 
a sort of admiring dismay, “that women 
carried a conclusion further than men, 
being less artificial, less complicated - 

“That is the kind of praise that means 
contempt.” 

“Oh no, far from contempt ; but I don’t 
gosofar. I think the methods of trade 
were very likely better when our money 
was made. Our grandfathers did things 
in a better way. They did not make such 
haste to be rich —they were honorable, 
straightforward 

“* Gervase!” 

“What have I said wrong?” 

“You spoke as if papa, my father 

* No, no, no,” he said. “I was thinking 
of my own, who is as honorable a man as 
any one. But only — they don’t think it 
necessary to carry that into trade, Made- 
line. I don’t mean to say anything I 
oughtn’t to say. I suppose they don’t go 
into every detail. They leave a great deal 
to—clerks and people. Every transac- 
tion is not carried on as it would be be- 
tween two men — of the same social grade 
— under the eyes of all the world. I don’t 
know how to explain it. I don’t blame my 
father; but I—couldn’t do it. I could 
not —I could not. You know you and I 
have been brought up in another sort of 
away. If that is what they meant, they 
shou!dn’t have done it.” 

“ Done what?” she asked. 

“ Well, given themselves the final lux- 
ury of children brought up like —like a 
king’s sons. My father taunted me with 
having everything that a prince could 
have had —so I have —and the feelings 
too - 
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“ Are princes so much superior to other 
people?” she said, with a faint smile 
almost of anger. She was more faith- 
ful to her caste than he had ever been, 
priding herself upon being a merchant’s 
daughter ; although, to be s sure, she knew 
nothing “about trade—no more than a 
princess, no more than her lover had 
done. 

* Perhaps not,” he said ; “ but people in 
trade do strange things — things that you 
and I wouldn’t do, any more than princes. 
They don’t think of it. It is not dishon- 
esty,.oh no, no— it is only —I can’t con- 
demn my father, much less yours; but I 
can’t do as they do—I can’t. You must 
not think I have been hasty. It’s impos- 
sible.” 

There was a little pause. She sat with 
her head averted, staring into the fire, as 
people are so apt to do when they want 
enlightenment. He was seated on alower 
seat close to hers, holding her hand, which 
she did not withdraw from him. His 
mind was so full of what he was saying, 
and of the contrariety and new discovery 
he had made in his own circumstances, 
that he did not remark that she was taking 
his revelation with what was at the least 
some uncertainty — not throwing herself 
into it, as she usually did into his views. 

“Then I suppose,” she said slowly at 
last, “that this changes many things — 
and makes the future perhaps — differ- 
ent.” 

“Would you have anticipated that?” 
he said quickly. “I suppose then I must 
be a fool, for I never expected him to 
mind.” 

‘**Gervase! how could he help minding 
—after looking forward, ever since you 
were born, to having you to succeed him, 
to leaving you—at the head of a great 
business ?” 

“You seem to sympathize with my fa- 
ther, Madeline, more than with me.” 

“TIT do—a little,” said Madeline. “I 
am sorry for everybody who is disap- 
pointed. I don’t wonder if he was vexed. 
And what then are you going — to do?” 

Gervase laughed aloud, but with a little 
discomfiture in his voice. “ Just what my 
father said; and you will be as much dis- 
gusted perhaps as he was, when I say, 
Nothing. Why should I do anything? 
Listen to me, Madeline, before you con- 
demn me. This doing something is a 
modern fad, just like all the others. There 
are hundreds of men who must work to 
live. Why should I get in their way, and 
take some one’s bread out of his mouth?” 
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“ Gervase ! not one of them could take 
your place. Not one of them could do 
what you were wanted to do.” 

“ That is just what my father said.” He 
gave vent to a short laugh, embarrassed 
and uneasy. ‘You ought to back me up, 
or what is to become of me? This makes 
it all the harder to tell you— of the fu- 
ture, as you said.” 

“Yes, Gervase.”” She gave the hand 
that held hers a little pressure, a touch 
that meant much. 

“Well,” he cried, with a burst of 
wounded feeling, anxiety, doubt, disap- 
pointment, all in one, “that is just what 
gives it its sting. ‘You cannot marry,’ 
he tells me, ‘on your boy’s allowance ;’ 
which means that I am to have nothing 
more ; that I have to offer you — nothing ! 
not the kind of life that you have been 
living — not luxury nor beauty, nor — any- 
thing we have thought of. But only a 
poor man’s pittance —a sort of starvation 
—a— nothing! nothing! and after all our 
dreams.” 

She gave his hand a little pressure 
again. “Don’t be extravagant,” she 


said. ‘“ Do you think I would hesitate — 
if —o—— *? 

“Tf what?” 

“If there was any need for it?” she 


said. 

And then again there was a pause. 
This time it was he who averted his head, 
gazing straight before him into the vacant 
air, while she looked at him anxiously. 
After a while he replied in a cold, con- 
strained tone, “ The need — exists in my 
own mind. I am very unfortunate not to 
be able to make you understand it. That 
takes all support from me. But it does 
not change me. There is need —in my 
eyes.” He pausedagain. “I have made 
a very bitter discovery already to-night, 
that my father is guided by other senti- 
ments than love and generosity to his only 
child. That he wants a recompense — 
his pound of flesh.” 

“Oh, Gervase, don’t talk of it so! —is 
it not reasonable — his only child ?” 

“Yes, his only child — that is what I 
thought. I believed he would respect the 
scruples he has himself had me trained to. 
I never thought it was an affair of bar- 
gaining between us. And now he has 
made it so, and, Madeline, you ——” 

“ Gervase !” she cried, in great trouble, 
“do you think I will forsake you because 
your father will not give you what you ex- 
pected? Ohno,no! I would rather have 
you with nothing than anybody else with 
the wnole world in his hand. Surely you 
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know that well enough. What do I care 
for the luxury and. all that? Why, you 
know I have often said that there would 
be far more fun in being poorer, in doing 
things for ourselves, contriving and patch- 
ing up like the people in books 

But one may have one’s opinion all the 
same.” 

“ And that’s all against me,” he said. 

“I don’t know that it’s all against you. 
Perhaps there is something in what you 
say. I always thought a British mer- 
chant——— But perhaps the times have 
changed since that. And I never looked 
on business with that sort of eye before. 
I am glad,” she said a little feebly, with an 
effort, “ that you can make — such a sac- 
rifice — for your conscience, Gervase.” 

“You must have had a poor opinion of 
my conscience, Madeline.” 

She made no reply to this, but with a 
suddey exclamation, cried, “I foresee we 
shall have dreadful trouble! I suppose 
you have never thought of my father, Ger- 
vase?” 

Their eyes met, and the dismay in each 
was so ludicrous to the other that the im- 
mediate result was one of those fits of 
laughter in which many a moment of 
youthful despair has culminated. “ You 
look such a picture of despair!” she cried. 
And he was fain to laugh too, though with 
a deeply burdened mind. 


CHAPTER III. 


As Gervase left the house Mr. Thursley 
came in, and they exchanged a few words 
on the stairs, to the distant sound of which 
Madeline listened with considerable anx- 
iety. Her father had a position in the 
matter which her lover had not thought 
of. But she, who knew him better, was 
very well aware that he would permit no 
such rash marriage as Gervase suggested. 
Mr. Thursley, like his class, believed in 
money. He had no confidence in the 
vague hopes of romantic youth; and how 
his opinion of Gervase would be affected 
by the young man’s new resolution, his 
daughter scarcely liked to inquire. He 
had not at any time entertained a high 
opinion of Gervase, so far as sense and 
stability went. He had disapproved his 
education wholly, though he had ,himself 
given a sort of parallel education to his 
own child. It was his opinion that it 
did not matter about a woman, but that a 
man should be brought up to his business 
without any nonsense about it. In all 
likelihood, had he possessed a son, he 
would have yielded like Mr. Burton to 
the temptation of giving that son the best 
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of everything, and himself the pride of 
knowing that no gentleman’s son in En- 
gland was more highly trained. But Mr. 
Thursley had not been exposed to this 
temptation, and he thought he would have 
been superior to it. It was only half-a- 
dozen words which passed between him 
and his intended son-in-law, and then 
Madeline, breathless, listened to his heavy 
step coming up-stairs. She would have 
to tell him everything that had been told 
to her—and how would he take it? 
Would he put his veto immediately upon 
the union? Would he forbid her to think 
of Gervase more? This was quite pos- 
sible, Madeline knew. Being herself, 
however, a young woman of the nineteenth 
century, and quite indisposed to give up 
the will which had been so carefully de- 
veloped and cultivated, she also knew that 
if prohibition was possible, obedience was 
not, and that some means of reconciling 
matters must be the present aim of all her 
thoughts. She was far from having any 
rebellious inclination to defy her father. 
It would be painful to her even to disobey 
him; but to give up her own life and 
future, was entirely out of any reckoning 
which this girl of the period had ever 
made. At the same time, she neither 


meant to defy nor to vex her father if she 


could help it. This is an age of compro- 
mises, and she did not fear that some 
practicable arrangement, some way of 
managing matters, might be attained. 

He came in with nothing in his face 
from which his mind could be divined, 
looking just as usual,.having come back 
from that “look-in” at his club, which 
was one of the habits of his widowed life, 
formed before Madeline had grown up to 
bear him company. He said the night 
was cold, and gave a quite unnecessary 
poke to the blazing fire, and sat down in 
his usual chair. Not till he had gone 
through all these manceuvres and stretched 
out his long limbs for a minute or two in 
enjoyment of the blaze, did he speak. 
“You have had young Burton with you 
again, I see,” was his utterance when at 
last he spoke. 

“ Of course, papa. 

a peep of him before.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Thursley, with a 
laugh, “a peep of him would have sufficed 
forme. I suppose he was telling you all 
about America?” 

‘Yes, papa.” 

‘Every young man nowadays thinks he 
can fathom a new country with a glance. 
And what did he think of the Yankees, 
your young man?” 


I had no more than 
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“Oh, of course, papa, he gives a very 
different account from that of the old 
rough time when we thought all Ameri- 
cans Yankees. Of course he likes some 
things and dislikes others —as one does 
in every new place.” 

“ You’re all so deuced philosophical 
nowadays — not so much as a good honest 
prejudice to be met with,” said the father. 
“Well, and any more? How did he like 
their business ways?” 

“From what I could glean, not at all, 
papa; but we had other things to talk 
about.” 

“Oh, to be sure; other things before 
which the aspect of a great country dwin- 
dles into nothing.” 

“Not that,” said Madeline, faltering a 
little, “ but of course more important per- 
sonally to ourselves.” 

“That is quite true, my dear; and I 
oughtn’t to say a word. Of course it’s 
not so pleasant to me as to you; I needn’t 
say I'll miss you,—neither need I say 
that nothing could make me stand in your 
way. I suppose you’ve been settling 
everything ?” 

“We should not have been so hasty in 
any circumstances,” she said with a blush. 
“ But as it happens, we couldn’t — settle 
anything.” 

“ Ah! how’s that?” 

“I don’t know what you will think,” 
said Madeline doubtfully. “Iam a little 
disturbed myself. Gervase has had a great 
deal of time to think it all over.” 

Her father, who had been lying back in 
his chair, the embodiment of luxurious 
repose, in the glow of the firelight, here 
sat up abruptly, with a start of indigna- 
tion. “ What!” he cried; “do you mean 
to tell me that the fellow —has thought 
better of “a 

“No, no, no!” cried Madeline, with a 
flush of mingled shyness and laughter, 
“papa, don’t be ridiculous, please. What 
could possibly come between Gervase and 
me?’ 

He grumbled and roared a little, half 
internally, inarticulately, over the imag- 
ined and yet scarcely imagined insult. “I 
never had your confidencein him, Maddie. 
Too soft, too soft altogether —no back- 
bone. Not half good enough, not half, 
Well — what had he got to say?” 

“ He has had, as I think, papa, too much 
time to think it all over; and the conclu- 
sion he has come to is I don’t think 
it will please you ; and naturally it has not 
pleased his father.” 

“ Out with it, child!” 

“* He can’t make up his mind —he can’t 
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satisfy his conscience—to go into the 
business, papa.” 

Mr. Thursley’s answer was a long whis- 
tle of astonishment. Words seemed to 
failhim. He got up and stood before the 
fire till the glare scorched him. Then he 
threw himself down into his chair again ; 
and then, finally, in tones half of laughter, 
half of consternation, “ Not go into the 
business! And what objection has he to 
the business ?” he said. 

Madeline made no reply. She had not 

et found words in which to excuse her 
over, and though her heart rebelled 
against the laugh, she could oppose noth- 
ing to the astonishment, the half dismay, 
half irritation, with which her father 
spoke. 

“ The young idiot,” said Mr. Thursley ; 
“this is quarrelling with his bread and 
butter with a vengeance. And what does 
Burton say?” 

“Mr. Burton,” said Madeline, in sub- 
dued tones, “is very angry, and perhaps 
that’s not wonderful a 

*“ Wonderful! Why, what else could 
he be?” 

“ And says, I believe, that except his 
present allowance, Gervase is to expect 
nothing more from him.” 

“1 wonder he stops at that! I’d leave 
him, if he were mine, to try how he liked 
it — without any allowance at all.” 

“ No, papa; I am sure you would not 
— after training him—in a way that was 
sure to end like this.” 

“* Well, there’s something in that,” said 
Mr. Thursley. “ Eton is all very well — 
and so, no doubt, is Oxford — for scholars 
or’ schoolmasters, or people who have 
nothing to do; but it has always been my 
maxim, as you know, that a man should 
be brought up for his business. It’s old 
Burton that is the biggest fool after all.” 

“ Still,” said Madeline, with a little im- 
patience, “ you brought me up inas nearly 
as possible the same way.” 

“You! A girl is quite a different mat- 
ter. I know what you are going to say, 
my dear; that girls don’t count. That’s 
not what I mean at all.. You’re a very 
great luxury, Maddie, the greatest luxury 
aman like me can have. Even to hear 
you discharge your little arrows at busi- 
ness men, and scorn business ways = 

“TI never do that,” she cried hastily. 
“T have always taught myself to think 
that a British merchant —should be the 
highest, the most honorable kind of man.” 

Her father laughed. ‘“ Perhaps, on the 


other hand, that’s a little bit high-flown,” | 
“A British merchant —as you | 


he said. 
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say—is no better and no worse than 
other people. But even your high falutin 
—and ever your little sniffs and scorns 
—are a luxury to me. Not in a man, 
though — that sort of thing won’t do in a 
man. A man must stick to his business, 
make the most of it, earn money enough 
to indulge his wife and his daughters to 
the top of their bent, to have them as fine 
as they can be made, little savantes, crit- 
ics of everything, as grand in their way 
as princesses. The women like you, my 
dear; and the men, stiff old remorseless 
business fellows like myself, letting noth- 
ing stand between us and a good profit.” 

“ Papa, nothing but honor and justice, 
and even mercy.” 

He laughed and shook his head. “ Well, 
I don’t say by fair means or foul, as some 
do; but as for mercy, that’s not a busi- 
ness-like quality, my dear.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, papa. Iam sure you 
would always be kind. Gervase says that 
the methods are what he cannot bear — 
that he always thought, as I did, every- 
thing was high-minded and honorable, but 
—I suppose he must have found out 
things; and then he says that, on the 
other side, profit, mere profit, is the god. 
He means in America, of course —and 
to make money the only end; not in your 
way, but by fair means—or foul, which 
you said some people It might have 
been different with Gervase if he had 
known only your methods, papa.” 

This Madeline said, partly out of a 
true and genuine faith in her father, which 
indeed was beyond question; but partly 
also to propitiate him, to make him be- 
lieve that in his dealings her lover would 
have found nothing but honor. 

“ Well,” he said, “ there’s truth in that. 
I don’t know all the outs and ins of Bur- 
ton’s business. There may be things in 
it which a fanciful young man —— I’ve 
pointed ,out to you before, Maddie, that 
Gervase was a very fanciful young man, 
with no ends of whims in his head.” 

“ Whatever he is, papa,” said Madeline, 
with a blush, yet a proud erection of the 
head, “it is certain that he is the only man 
in the world for me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Thursley, “ well, 
well, I had nothing to say against it be- 
fore, and I don’t know that I have any- 
thing now. But he must change his mind, 
you know. He’s done it frequently be- 
fore. He must just have to do it again. 
My daughter is not going to marry a man 
with five hundred a-year.” 

To this Madeline made absolutely no 


reply. 
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“ You understand,” said Mr. Thursley, 
getting up, “ that about that there’s noth- 
ing to be said. You don’t leave this house 
but for a house as good. You don’t go 
from having everything your own way 
here, to pinching and scraping and count- 
ing your pence in another man’s house. 
Come, Maddie, you are a girl of sense, 
and you must talk sense to him. What 
would the pair of you luxurious, highly 
bred young people, wanting everything of 
the best, what could you do on five hun- 
dred a-year?” 

“IT should have something of my own, 
papa,” she said, with downcast eyes. 

“Not from me, Madeline. I should 
not encourage any such venture by the 
gift of asixpence. You would have that 
ten thousand pounds of course, which 
your wise aunt left you to make ducks and 
drakes with —if you have not made ducks 
and drakes of it already.” 

“*T have done only what Mr. Mentore 
has advised me to do.” 

“ You’re safe enough in old Mentore’s 
hands; but — granted you have that — it 
would not double your husband’s large 
income. Nine hundred a-year. My dear, 
what would you do upon that, Gervase 
and you?” 

“]T  suppese, papa,” said Madeline, 
“there are thousands to whom it would 
be wealth, in comparison with those to 
whom it is poverty.” 

“What does that matter?” he cried. 
“What does any general rule matter? 
You are individuals, Gervase and you; 
and to you it would be poverty. I will 
not consent to marry my daughter to a 
man who has only five hundred a-year, 
and no prospect of any more.” 

“ Papa,” said Madeline timidly, “his 
father — would not shut him out forever. 
He must be his heir.” 

“And so must you be my heir,” said 
Mr. Thursley. “ Do you think it safe to 
calculate of that? I may not die for the 
next twenty years.” 

“Papa!” cried Madeline. “Father /” 
with quick-springing tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, yes, I know. You wouldn’t 
grudge mea day of it. But Burton is no 
older than I am; and to wait twenty vears 
for dead men’s shoes is not enlivening. 
Perhaps, by the way, there is something 
else your young man means to do,” he 
added, pausing on his way to the door. 
“Perhaps he has other plans. He may 
be going to make his fortune in some 
other way?” 

“T don’t know,” said Madeline, with 
some embarrassment. She would not 


? 
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pour forth the full measure. of Gervase’s 
iniquity all at once. His conclusion that 
it was his duty, for the sake of others, to 
do nothing, had been bewildering enough 
to herself. She did not feel strong enough 
to lay bare before her father that strange 
determination, which was so exceedingly 
confusing even to her own intelligence. 

“He may mean to paint a great picture 
like Millais, or get a £20,000 cheque for 
a book like Macaulay,” said Mr. Thursley, 
with contempt in his voice. 

“You may be sure,” cried Madeline, 
“that even if he were bent upon writing 
books or painting pictures, he would never 
say that. Papa,” she added after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “ you have so much sense 
and understanding “ 

“Thank you, my dear. 
have your good opinion.” 

“Qh, don’t laugh at me. 
were to speak to Gervase.” 

“I don’t believe in speaking, Madeline 
— especially to young men.” 

“To his father, then —to Mr. Burton. 
If you were to speak to him — to suggest 
something. Surely there are more ways 
than one way. If Gervase were made to 
consider ; if he were shown things as they 
are; if Mr. Burton would perhaps find 
some means Papa, I don’t know 
what to suggest; but you know. All 
might be set right, I am sure, if you would 
but find a compromise.” 

“ Well, my dear, I can’t have you cry, 
that’s clear,” he said, kissing her. “ Good- 
night, Madeline, and goto bed. I'll think 
what I can do. It can’t just rest here.” 


I am glad to 


Papa, if you 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was not till the afternoon of next day 
that Madeline and Gervase met again. 
She had spent a very anxious morning. 
Her father had made no reference at 
breakfast to the question which was of so 
much moment to her, though he had gone 
out with a nod and a look of intelligence 
which brought the blood rushing back to 
her heart. Madeline was under no partic- 
ular illusion about her father. She had 
not the confidence of some children, that 
everything was safe which was in his 
hands. She believed that he would do 
for her what he thought to be the best; 
but she was not entirely certain that it 
would be the best, as some happy idealists 
are. She would rather, indeed, have made 
sure of having her own way than his. 
But, at the same time, she had little doubt 
that it was an advantage to have her father 
actively interfering. He would not do 
anything unkind. He would not let her 
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be disappointed, if he could help it. 
Though it would have been better to 
have all things go well without his inter- 
ference, yet, things having gone wrong, 
his interference was more likely than any 
other to be of use. This was not a very 
assured and stable comfort, and yet it was 
a comfort in its way. 

But she was very anxious all the morn- 
ing. She was anxious, expecting Gervase 
every moment to rush in, to bring her the 
report of some further interview not more 
satisfactory with his father. When Ger- 
vase did not come she became only more 
anxious, thinking of him as perhaps sum- 
moned to some solemn conference with 
the two fathers, and impatient under their 
admonitions. He would almost certainly 
be impatient. They would sneer at him 
in a way which it would be impossible for 
his quick temper to bear. They would 
goad him with little taunts, such as they 
were both so capable of employing, and 
which they would declare meant nothing 
except in the boy’s fancy, after they had 
nearly made him crazy with them. Oh, 
why are fathers and parents generally so 
hard, so mocking, and taunting, and chil- 
dren so susceptible? She thought that 


she herself (in reality the most tenderly 
guarded of daughters) was almost invul- 
nerable to that sort of thing, knowing how 


to take it— but Gervase! So that Made- 
line grew more and more anxious as the 
hours went on, not knowing what to think. 

It was not till about four o’clock in the 
afternoon that Gervase came. She had 
pictured him in so many aspects of excites 
ment— angry, harassed, exasperated, im- 
patient, despairing — that it was almost a 
disappointment to her to see him walk in 
very much like himself—a little more 
grave than usual perhaps, but perfectly 
self-possessed and calm. He even paused 
to speak to the elderly visitor with whom 
she was hurriedly shaking hands, anxious 
only to get her away. Gervase said to 
Mrs. Brown that he was glad to see her, 
and asked for her sons and her daughters, 
companions of his childhood, while Made- 
line stood tingling, not knowing how to 
bear the suspense. He walked down to 
the door with that old woman! leaving her 
almost beside herself with desire to know 
what had happened. He came up-stairs 
again in quite a leisurely way, not taking 
three steps at a time as she had seen him 
do. “Well?” she said, meeting him at 
the head of the stairs. 

It was true he put his arm round her to 
lead her back to the room, but he did not 
satisfy her anxiety. “Well?” he said. 
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“No, I don’t think it is well, nor ill either, 
perhaps; it is nothing —it is a compro- 
mise.” 

“ But, Gervase, in the state things had 
got to, that zs well,” she cried, drawing a 
long breath, “the best we could hope for. 
Was it papa?” 

“1 can’t tell you, Madeline. He is in 
it somehow, but in what way I don’t ex- 
actly know. I think my father had deter- 
mined upon it before he appeared.” 

He had led her to her seat, and placed 
her in it, and seated himself beside her; 
but he did not seem to have any desire to 
say more. 

“You forget you have not told me what 
it is, Gervase.” 

“ No; I feel as if it were mere aggrava- 
tion, without any meaning in it. I am to 
be sent away again.” 

“To be sent away!” 

She, too, felt as if it did not much mat- 
ter what the new arrangement was. 

“Not as before, for mere experience’ 
sake. This time I have got a definite 
piece of work todo. They say I need not 
be more than three months gone.” 

“Three months!” She looked at him 
with eyes full of dismay, and he returned 
the gaze with the blank look of a discour- 
aged certainty beyond appeal. 

“Yes,” he said; “it’s a poor thing to 
have to accept, after all we’ve been think- 
ing of. But, 1 suppose, it will have to 
be done whether we like or not.” 

“It could not be papa!” cried Made- 
line, with tears springing to her eyes. 

“1 can’t tell; I think my father had 
decided upon it before. It is supposed to 
be a test whether I have really scruples 
(which they laugh at), or am merely idle, 
whick is what they believe. I tell them to 
take the worst view —to say I am merely 
idle. I am, for that matter.” 

“No, Gervase ; not if you had worthy 
work to do we 

“What is worthy work? I don’t want 
to work at all. It is perfectly true; I 
think it my duty to be idle; but that is 
what they don’t understand, nor you either, 
Madeline. I can find a thousand things 
to do which are not work, but which oc- 
cupy me. I ought not to do anything else 
if 1am to fulfil my 7éZe of a rich man’s 
son.” 

“ Gervase, I know what you mean; but 
it sounds a little fantastic, don’t you think 
— at least to their ears?” 

“ Perhaps; they are of their generation, 
and we are of ours,” said the young man. 
He was not proud, not to call proud, 





though he was conscious of occupying a 
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higher standing-ground than “they” did. 
“ They ” were the parents — the older set 
— whose views were exploded, and their 
prejudices old-fashioned; but whom, nev- 
ertheless, both these young people felt it 
to be their duty to respect. After a little 
interval he began to tell her what his mis- 
sion was to be. The house had certain 
property in the West Indies, from which 
for many years no profit had been obtained. 
This was chiefly in consequence of the 
condition into which the islands had 
fallen; but partly also because Mr. Burton 
himself had never had the time to look 
into the matter, to set things right on the 
spot, which it appeared was the right way. 
To get a proper account of all that the 
respective agents — changed from time to 
time, but each falling back into his prede- 
cessor’s ways — had been doing ; to ascer- 
tain the real state of the property ; how 
much its value had deteriorated, whether 
it was now really worth anything at all in 
a mere pecuniary point of view, was to be 
the mission of Gervase. The most high- 
minded could not say of it that it was an 
unworthy mission—nor could he deny 
that it was one which his father’s son was 
better qualified for than any stranger. 
And at the same time it was to be a test 
of his real mettle. If he did this well, 
why then his father would yield a point, 
and his allowance at least be so far in- 
creased as to permit the young people to 
marry. And perhaps the pleasure of defi- 
nite work, of accomplishing something 
which really wanted to be done —of 
sounding his own capabilities — might 
change his ideas about work altogether. 
This was perhaps what “they” most 
hoped. And Madeline hoped it too, 
though she said nothing, and though Ger- 
vase:smiled a little at the idea of a well- 
considered decision of his own being so 
lightly done away with. They talked each 
other finally into a certain acceptance of 
this mission — finding that it was on the 
whole a thing rather fine than otherwise, 
to go off like an adventurer prince to re- 
cover the almost lapsed territory and 
emancipated subjects. ‘“ You may be able 
to throw some new light upon the subject 
of emancipation,” Madeline said; ‘if you 
could only find some means of rehabilitat- 
ing poor Quashee, Gervase, and making 
him a human possibility again.” “There 
is no doubt great need of some indepen- 
dent opinion on that subject,” Gervase 
replied. This was a wonderful comfort to 
them, after they had fully familiarized 
their minds with the idea of a new separa- 
tion — which was hard, after having so 
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long believed that Gervase’s American 
expedition was to be the last, and that 
their marriage was to follow immediately 
on his return. Though they were so su- 
perior in many respects, they were in 
others just like any other young couple 
suddenly checked in the midst of their 
hopes, and thrown back upon the indefi- 
nite. It was very hard, after settling to 
what enchanted places they were to go 
together hand in hand as soon as their 
wedding was over, to unclasp their hands 
and consent to part. For three months! 
Three months is not a very long time; 
but when once a parting has been made, 
who can tell when and howit is to end? 
Delays come in so easily, so inevitably, 
when there are thousands of miles of land 
and sea between two people who love each 
other. After they had freed themselves 
for a,moment from the immediate burden 
in that little outburst about emancipation 
and Quashee, they sat and looked at each 
other again with wistful eyes. 

“ Must it be, Gervase? Must it be?” 

“It seems so,” he said, clasping her 
hands. “Our last trial, Madeline.” 

“Oh, how can anybody tell if it will be 
our last trial? I thought so when you 
went to America, though that was no test 
or task, but only pleasure.” 

“ If we parted bravely for nothing at all 
then,” he said, —“for there was no mo- 
tive —and I can’t think why I went and 
left you, not being forced to do it, — we 
must try to part all the more bravely for 
a real motive now.” 

* Oh, I shall not break down; you need 
not fear for me. But it is hard, Gervase.” 

“The only comfort is, that when they 
have exacted this, there is nothing more 
for them to do.” 

“ Oh, they'll find something!” Madeline 
cried ; and then her heart smote her for 
her father, who was always so_ kind. 
“ Papa will always stand our friend,” she 
said. 

It was his turn now to shake his head. 
He did not think her father had been kind, 
any more than his own. They had laid 
their heads together; they had not cared 
for crushing the hearts of their children. 
Granting, as Gervase did, that it is only 
young hearts that can feel, the ingenuity 
of the fathers in tearing him from Made- 
line, in separating the two who ought to 
have been made one, had something in it 
well-nigh diabolical. He forgot that they 
had been sundered before at their own 
will and for pleasure merely, without any 
idea of duty. His American expedition 
had not pretended to any elevated motive. 
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He had gone because he wanted to go, 
and Madeline had quietly encouraged him 
so to do; but there had been no sugges- 
tion of diabolical ingenuity or of tragical 
feeling. Now it was all different. The 
two fathers had laid their heads together. 
They had taken advantage of the younger 
air. 

me Is it to be soon?” asked Madeline. 

“The sooner the better,” he replied. 
“The sooner I am gone, the sooner 1 
shall be back again. Three months is not 
so very long after all. I shall be back 
soon after the New Year.” 

“ Another Christmas without you,” she 
said, a tear dropping from her eyelashes. 
Last Christmas it was she who had been 
away on the Riviera enjoying a relief from 
the wintry greyness of London. They had 
not thought of upbraiding each other with 
these absences. But everything was dif- 
ferent now. 

* It will not be a very merry Christmas 
for me,” he said. 

“ There is only one thing that comforts 
me,” said Madeline ; “ that you must clear 
this subject up — about the negroes, Ger- 
vase. Coming to it quite clear-headed, 
quite impartial — without any prejudice 
or parti pris ” 

“Well, there is something in that,” he 
said. . 

“ And if the sacrifice of our happiness 
should contribute to other people’s well- 
being — one could bear it — better “a 

“ Not the sacrifice, darling —only the 
postponement, — if it were to be sacrificed, 
not all the Quashees in the world could 
console me, — say postponed.” 

“Well, postponed — but one never 
knows what postponement may bring. A 
thousand things may happen. Oh, for- 
give me, Gervase! I am silly and super- 
stitious.” 

“ Have you been dreaming any dreams 
or seeing any visions?” 

“No, no—it’s only —silliness,” said 
Madeline, hiding her tears upon his shoul- 
der. The contradiction to which they 
were so unaccustomed was very bitter to 
them. It was so strange, that they should 
want something very much, and not get it, 
but only disappointment and separation in 
its stead. 

Mr. Thursley came in, with a certain air 
of having done well, in the evening. 
“Well,” he said, “don’t you think I’ve 
managed famously for you? Gervase has 
only to give himself a little trouble to make 
a very good thing of this West Indian 
business. I’ve reason to believe it is not 
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Jamaica affairs have been. If he winds it 
up judiciously and sells it well, there will 
be a very pretty balance to bring home; 
and between you and me, Maddie, it’s all 
for himself —for him and you. What! 
crying ? and in the name of wonder, child, 
what are you crying about?” 

“ Do you think it is nothing, papa,” cried 
Madeline, flashing upon him through the 
tears that stood Jike dew on her eyelashes, 
“to separate us again — to take him away ? 
For three months.” 

“ God bless me!” cried the astonished 
man. “Is this all you have to say to me, 
after what I’ve done? ” 

“‘T don’t know what you may have done. 
He thought his father had determined on 
it before you came in. But it is hard to 
be separated just when we thought we 
were going to be always together. And 
to send Gervase away on a wild-goose 
chase.” 

“ On a wild-goose chase!” he repeated 
with dismay. “I should have thought 
you would have been delighted with such 
an opportunity of doing some good work.” 

*“ When all he is allowed to think of, is 
how he is to get the most money, and 
make the best bargain!” she cried. 

Poor Mr. Thursley felt very small after 
this taking down. He thought it would 
perhaps have been better to leave the 
young ones to themselves, to do what 
seemed good in their eves. 


CHAPTER V. 


GERVASE BURTON soon discovered that 
to get home in three months was quite 
beyond his powers. He had calculated 
without his West Indies. He did not 
know the ways of that much-delaying, far 
niente, tropical place. Half-a-dozen times, 
when he thought that he had completed 
all his arrangements, he discovered that 
he had to begin from the very beginning 
again. The three months grew into six. 
The height of the tropical summer was 
reached, but still he did not getaway. At 
the last moment he had to put off his de- 
parture for two different mails. At last 
he really did conclude all his business, 
and in a moderately successful way. The 
Burton plantation had continued to be 
one of the few successful ones; and its 
affairs were pulled out of confusion and 
established on a better footing, and every- 
thing wound up, before the young man 
could complete the sale which was the 
crown of his efforts. He did so success- 
fully at last in the beginning of May, and, 
with the values which he had received in 
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part of them to be remitted to London, 
part carried with him, had the satisfaction 
of taking his place in the mail-steamer. 
His correspondence had been interrupted 
for some weeks previous to this, succes- 
sive delays having made it impossible for 
him to receive his letters regularly as at 
first ; and it was accordingly with a double 
eagerness for home, as knowing very im- 
perfectly what might be going on there, 
that he set out at last. 

His chief correspondeat during this 
period of exile, it is needless to say, had 
been Madeline. His father had written 
from time to time; but Mr. Burton did not 
pretend to keep up anything beyond a 
business correspondence. His first com- 
munication had informed Gervase that he 
had taken his advice and made young 
Wickham a partner in the house, an inti- 
mation which had a curious effect upon the 
young man. By some extraordinary in- 
consistency he did not like it! It made 
his heart beat in his breast uneasily, with 
a sensation almost of pain. He thought 


instinctively of what Madeline had said 
that the vacant place was not for the first 
comer, it was for himself and no other. 
He had rejected it, and he had advised that 
Wickham should have it ; but when it was 
done according to his advice, he was not 
pleased. These contradictions of nature 


are ridiculous, but still they happen from 
time to time. After that he heard little 
from his father, and, with unfounded acri- 
mony, set this down to Wickham’s influ- 
ence, — Wickham, who had always been 
almost servile in devotion to him, and 
who, no doubt, was quite aware to whom 
he owed his elevation. 

Madeline’s letters were always regular 
by every mail — always long, always sweet, 
full of tenderness and consolation and 
news, and all the comforting details which 
a woman’s letters, but seldom a man’s, 
supply. He did not really require any 
other correspondent so long as he had 
Madeline to set everything before him. 
But for two or three mails even her letters 
had failed. She had thought him on his 
way to England while he was still delayed 
in Jamaica; and though he had let them 
know by telegraph of his detention, he 
could not get the letters which had not 
been written. He started, therefore, at 
least three weeks behind the current news 
of home. 

Everything went well on the homeward 
voyage until after the steamer had made 
its last stop among the island ports, and 
had at last set out on the full Atlantic, 
with nothing between it and England save 
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the wastes of the ocean. The passen- 
gers had all provided themselves with the 
latest papers—chief among them those 
just arrived by the mail-steamer from home 
— when they made this last call on their 
homeward bound voyage. Gervase had 
his handful of papers like all the rest, and 
was reading them with devotion—the 
politics, the discussions, the literature, the 
books, amid which he hoped to be in a 
few days more. There were other por- 
tions of the news upon which, perhaps, he 
did not look with so much interest, or hur- 
ried over with a glance. 

“T say, Burton,” said a fellow-passen- 
ger, “is this any relation of yours ?” look- 
ing up from the paper he was reading. 

“Eh? What is it?” Gervase asked, 
half hearing. The passenger cast a hur- 
ried glance down the page and then said 
hastily, — 

“Oh, I beg yourpardon! I see it can’t 
be;” and presently hurried away, carry- 
ing his paper with him. 

Gervase did not give much importance 
to this quickly stifled query ; but when an- 
other gentleman on board whom he knew 
approached him a little later on, and 
asked, with an exceedingly grave face, 
when he had last heard from his father, a 
sudden alarm sprang up in his mind. 

“ I have heard nothing for some weeks,” 
he said. “I have had to put off sailing 
for mail after mail before I could get my 
business done.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “then you have 
had nonews?” 

“What is wrong with my father ?” cried 
Gervase. “I see you know something. 
Is he ill?” 

“T hope not; I hope not, indeed. But 
I know absolutely nothing,” his old friend 
said. 

These words made Gervase perfectly 
sure that something was known, some- 
thing which he did not know; and it was 
then he remembered the careless exclama- 
tion of the other, “ Can this be any rela- 
tion of yours?” There must evidently be 
some record of trouble in the papers which 
nobody would venture to tell him. He 
hurried to the cabin and found a group 
there gathered round one who seemed ex- 
pounding the matter tothem. “I believe 
his son would not enter the office, so he 
was forced to take another partner — who 
seems to have brought him to ruin.” 

“Is it the languid young man who is 
here ?”’ asked another. 

“ Hush! don’t let everybody hear,” said 
the first speaker. “I don’t believe he 
knows.” 
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Gervase did not ask any questions, but 
he possessed ghimself of the papers in 
siience. It was certain that there must 
be something there which concerned him 
deeply. He carried them off to his own 
cabin, where he could be alone ; but it was 
some time before he could find the par- 
ticulars he sought. At last he found 
them. “Great Panic in the City — Fail- 
ure of the old-established firm of Burton, 
Baber & Company.” Something sud- 
denly lighted up in Gervase’s veins which 
he had never felt before — the fire of the 
commercial blood. The word “failure ” 
seemed to strike him like a blow. He de- 
voured every word. All his old affecta- 
tion of taking no interest in the business 
news, of avoiding the money article — 
what dismal affectation he felt it in this 
sudden blaze of enlightenment! Failure! 
— bankruptcy! Heaven above! what 
idiocy! what childish folly! And now 
what horror and shame! He turned from 
one paper to another, reading everything. 
Recent speculations, for which a new 
partner was supposed to be chiefly re- 
sponsible, changing the character of the 
business, and the downfall of certain firms 
with which Messrs. Burton, Baber, & Com- 
pany were connected, were given as the 
causes of the bankruptcy, which had taken 
everybody by surprise and filled the City 
with dismay. So respectable a firm; a 
name so well known and honored. The 
catastrophe had sent a thrill through the 
whole mercantile community. Add then 
there were calculations as to the firm’s 
power of meeting its engagements. Put- 
ting one thing with another, Mr. Burton’s 
well-known wealth and the fact that the 
embarrassments were of very recent ori- 
gin, one paper ventured to believe that 
the creditors would lose but little; while 
another stated even the possible amount 
of the composition — 15s. in the pound at 
the least, for Mr. Burton had declared his 
determination to give up everything. All 
this Gervase read like a man in a dream. 
To think that it should be his father, his 
house, his honor, which were thus being 
discussed, and he to know nothing! To 
think that such trouble should overcome 
his family and he be far away, unable to 
give any help! And the horror of know- 
ing nothing, of having received no warn- 
ing, of being, as it were, left out altogether, 
affected Gervase as perhaps nothing else 
could have done. Those mails which he 
had been obiiged to miss, one after an- 
other; the long interval which now sepa- 
rated him from all knowledge of his home; 
the apparent blank of silence which had 
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fallen even between him and Madeline, 
and which it was almost impossible not to 
connect in some way with the misfortune 
that had befallen his family, seemed at 
once to paralyze and to madden. And he 
could not quicken the pace of the ship, 
which was exposed to all the exasperating 
delays of wind and tide; nor lessen the 
breadth of the pathless sea, which lay 
blank between him and those who needed 
him. In one only of the newspapers was 
there any reference made to Mr. Burton’s 
son, who was believed to be in the West 
Indies on the business of the firm, but 
who was not spoken of as likely to affect 
its fortunes, one way or other. He was 
left out of all the neon indi- 
vidual of no practical importance. And 
Wickham, the man whom his father had 
taken in at his suggestion, the interloper 
put in his place, supplanting the son of 
the house (Gervase did not reflect by what 
astonishing breaches of all logic and 
unconscious perversions of fact he thus 
brought himself to describe Wickham) — 
it was he who had ruined and dishonored 
the house that had bred him, sheltered 
him, raised him to the highest trust. And 
whose fault was it? that of Gervase, and 
no other; in all things it was he who was 
to blame. 

How to endure the long hours, the long 
days at sea, the succession of meals and 
promenades about the deck, and talks and 
foolish jestings and laughter! He could 
not shut himself up entirely from the 
intercourse which on shipboard it is so 
difficult to escape; but the crackling of 
thorns under the pot would not have been 
half so vain as the foolish, vague conver- 
sation about nothing, the feeble pleas- 
antries, at which everybody laughed, 
seemed to Gervase. The flirtations and 
the love-making, in which he had taken a 
certain amused interest, seemed now to 
carry personal offence to him. He was 
interested in nothing but the record of the 
sailing — how many knots had been done 
each day, how many more days must 
elapse before their arrival. The progress 
over those blank, illimitable wastes is so 
difficult to realize, every day seeming like 
yesterday; no difference in the weltering 
waters, no new feature to show that there 
is any real advance, the turn of a wheel 
nearer home. To do him justice, it was 
of his father alone Gervase thought at 
first, with an aching anxiety to be with 
him, and a fever of alarmas to the effect 
that downfall, so unexpected, and, as his 
son was sure, undeserved, would have 
upon him. Would it kill him, either body 
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or mind? break his heart, shatter his 
health, move him with some wild, horrible 
impulse of despair? Or would it under- 
mine and break down the mind, and turn 
the clear-headed man of business into im- 
becility and mental ruin? It might have 
killed him, it might have driven him mad. 
Oh, for the length of the days and the 
slowness of any mortal voyage, whether 
by land or sea! 

Afterwards, however, Gervase had some 
thoughts of himself and his loss breaking 
in. He thought of Madeline, who was 
silent, who in this moment of trouble could 
not stand by him, with at first an unrea- 
sonable sense of desertion, though he 
knew very well all the time that she had 
not deserted him; and then he thought of 
the consolation it would be only to get a 
sight of her, only to hear her voice, and 
that she would never forsake him; and 
then finally, with a leap of his heart, to 
meet a great exciting danger, of her father. 
What would his attitude be. Could he be 
expected for a moment to receive a man 
who was really penniless? No question 
now of an allowance, of comparative pov- 
erty, but really poor, without a righteous 
sixpence in the world; and the son of a 
bankrupt! “No, no,” Gervase said to 
himself, “not that.” A man who was 
Madeline’s father could not descend so far 
as to say or to think that. Poor father, 
betrayed by his son! Unhappy son, who 
had abandoned his father! Thus the ring 
of thought went round again to its be- 
ginning, and once more the knell of his 
family reputation rang in Gervase’s ears. 
A bankrupt, his father! his father, who 
held commercial soundness so high, a 
bankrupt! And then the young man 
would spring to his feet, and rush up to 
the bridge, and face the wind blowing 
strong against the ship, and the weltering 
world of sea, and the monotonous lines of 
cloud. The vast space seemed never to 
lessen. One morning broke after another, 
with the same hopeless breadth of unmeas- 
ured distance; and though the steamer 
throbbed on and on, and panted and strug- 
gled like his own heart, yet the wind was 
always in the face of the ship, always 
against him, in a conspiracy to keep him 
from home. 

Poor father! poor father! that was the 
most persistent thought of all. Would 
any one be kind to him in his downfall? 
Would it be understood that it was his 
son’s fault, his only son, who, wretched 
coxcomb and fool, would not go into the 
business, would not lend his help to keep 
the vessel of their fortunes straight, but 
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must needs recommend a false pilot, a 
traitor, for that post? He could not do 
justice to Wickham at this stage of his 
thoughts. He could only think of him as 
a traitor, a man who he betrayed his 
benefactor, and turned all that he ought 
to have been into all that a man should 
not be. 

And with these seas and billows of 
thought, now flinging him up, now flinging 
him down, the monotonous screw went on 
rumbling and working, and the engines 
throbbing, against a head wind; and the 
long horizon spread out, and the distance 
spread unmeasured, and day followed day, 
bringing him perceptibly no nearer home. 


From The National Review. 
THE MOTHER OF THE STROZZI. 


A FAMILY HISTORY OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


ALESSANDRA MACINGHI, the mother of 
the Strozzi, was born in 1406, of a noble 
Florentine family. She was married, when 
scarcely sixteen, to Matteo Strozzi, a young 
man of twenty-five, belonging to a distin- 
guished mercantile house. He was, how- 
ever, more devoted to the pursuit of liter- 
ature than to commerce, and noted as a 
Latin scholar and collector of antiquities. 
He and his young wife seem to have 
passed a happy life till the political dis- 
turbances ending in the return of the 
Medici, in 1434, caused the banishment of 
Matteo, together with other members of 
the Strozzi family. They retired to Pe- 
saro, but Matteo’s exile was of short dura- 
tion. He died, seemingly of the plague, 
about a year after, the affliction being 
heightened for Alessandra by the death 
of three of her eight children by the same 
fatal malady. 

A less brave heart might have sunk be- 
neath such heavy blows, but Alessandra 
looked her position calmly in the face, and 
resolved, in the interests of her children 
— “I possess no other good in this life!” 
she pathetically exclaims —on returning 
to Florence, where some house property 
and land, to the value of about four thou- 
sand florins, remained to her. She super- 
intended the house of business, which 
carried on a trade in wool, in which task 
she was assisted, with all the strong sense 
of duty to the family still a characteristic 
of Italians, by some cousins of her hus- 
band, who are frequently mentioned in 
vn! letters with the most affectionate grat- 
itude. 
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Filippo, now (by the death of his brother 
Simone at Pesaro) Alessandra’s eldest son, 
was sent, at the early age of thirteen, toa 
banking-house at Palermo, and thence to 
Naples, where we find him, a youth of 
nineteen, established in business by his 
uncle Niccold at the date of the first letter 
in the collection. 

This Filippo, we must always remem- 
ber, was he who became later a man of 
such high consideration, and who erected 
the splendid Palazzo Strozzi in Florence. 
He seems to have been steady and thought- 
ful beyond his years, and to him his moth- 
er, in her letters, confides all her affairs, 
and consults his opinion on almost every 
matter of importance. What letters of 
his have been preserved confirm this good 
impression, and the fact that he prospered, 
and that his house became a centre in 
Naples for men of distinction and exiled 
families, is another proof of the worth of 
his character. 

Lorenzo, the second son, must, to judge 
from various allusions in the letters, have 
given his mother cause for anxiety at his 
first start in life. He left home when six- 
teen years old, but passed through many 
changes before he finally settled down in 
his uncle’s bank at Bruges, having previ- 
ously lived at Valenza, Barceiona, and 
Avignon. 

The rest of the family—a daughter, 
Caterina, fifteen years old at the time we 
speak of; Alessandra, the namesake and 
favorite of her mother, aged thirteen ; and 
Matteo, born after his father’s death, and 
now eleven years old —wwill sufficiently 
appear in the mother’s correspondence, 
the writer’s voice being one which still 
speaks to us of her family, her country, 
and her God, through the thick veil of four 
centuries. 

The first letter, in 1447, which, like all 
the others, commences with the words 
“In the name of God” and the date, is 
almost entirely filled by the news of her 
daughter Caterina’s betrothal. It was evi- 
dently a good match for the young lady, 
whose dowry, including the value of the 
trousseau, was only one thousand florins, 
whereas her mother’s had been sixteen 
hundred. But the intended husband, 
Marco Parenti by name, nine years older 
than his bride, well educated and “ with- 
out brothers,” was a rich silk merchant, 
and money was not his object in his choice 
of a wife. The half of the girl’s dowry 
had been deposited in her name at I] 
Monte, an institution for such purposes, 
and could not yet be taken out on account 
of her being so much under age. The 





prudent mother, however, convinced that 
the young people were really fond of each 
other, and that the match was very advan- 
tageous from a worldly point of view, de- 
termined to advance the sum of five 
hundred florins at once, and repay herself 
when the portion fell due. The fact that 
the lover’s family entertained a real affec- 
tion for her little Caterina is mentioned in 
the mother’s letter to her son with com- 
placency as the best guarantee of future 
happiness, the parentado, in such affairs, 
being always much considered. 

Marco, the future son-in-law, is men- 
tioned by Alessandra as very generous in 
making presents and constantly repeating, 
“ Pray ask for wuatever you wish.” 

For the ceremony of betrothal he pre- 
sented his bride with a mantle and robe 
of crimson velvet, and a wreath for the 
head of peacock’s feathers and pearls, 
costing eighty florins, as well as orna- 
ments to match, namely, two strings of 
pearls worth more than sixty florins, so 
that “ when Caterina goes out,”’ writes the 
mother, “ she will carry on her person the 
value of more than four hundred florins.” 
Another robe of crimson velvet with wide 
sleeves lined with fur, and a red hood 
embroidered with pearls, had been pre- 
sented to Caterina to wear at the wedding, 
which was to take place in November. 
These gifts, and a long list of others, are 
all accurately noted down, with their price 
and the cost of making up, by the orderly 
Marco, and a curious medley it is. Much 
of the personal outfit seems to have been 
provided by him (perhaps the mother gave 
the household linen); it consisted of cloth 
and linen, some in the piece, some already 
fashioned into garments ; thirty handker- 
chiefs ; a missal bound in silver; a string 
of large coral beads ; two daggers to wear 
in the girdle; and three needle-cases. All 
this is estimated as equal to one hundred 
and sixty-five florins in value. Some arti- 
cles, the value of which is not noted, are: 
two ivory combs, some embroidered ker- 
chiefs, twenty-four caps, two linen collars, 
various ribbons, and three pairs of red 
stockings. Marco seems to have taken 
pleasure in adorning his young bride, and 
Mona Alessandra, as she is called by 
sons and son-in-law, writes, with all a 
mother’s pardonable pride, that “ the little 
one is beautiful, beyond all other Floren- 
tine women.” 

This union, entered upon with such 
happy anticipations, entirely fulfilled them. 
The few glimpses we obtain in the letters 
of Marco’s and Caterina’s married life, in 
their villa at Mugello, are bright and pleas- 
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ant. Marco treated not only his wife, but 
her relations, with constant consideration 
and affection. His letters to the boys are 
those of a true brother, and he speaks of 
his mother-in-law as if he were her actual 
son, In his notes he mentions the 4th 
August as the day of betrothal, appending 
to the memorandum the amount of the 
dowry. On the 13th of the following Janu- 
ary he gave Caterina the marriage ring, 
and then, as years pass on, follow notices 
of the birth of their children. At last, in 
May, 1480, a few touching words of digni- 
tied, self-contained sorrow, record how, at 
nine o’clock on the fourteenth, Caterina, 
scarcely fifty years old, passed from this 
life, a life which had been for him as long 
as they lived together “most bright and 
happy.” The sorrow-stricken widower 
“trusts that her soul is with God, in rec- 
ompense for all her nobleness and gentle- 
ness of life, and gracious and upright 
manners.” He finds some consolation in 
reflecting that she was buried in Santa 
Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence) with all possible honor, and charac- 
teristically enough, he notes down that 
he gave mourning-dresses (black, nun-like 
costumes and veils, it seems) to four mem- 
bers of the family, his own two daughters, 
and his wife’s sister and sister-in-law. 
But in relating all this we are anticipating 
the family history. 

At the time of writing to her son Fi- 
lippo, the first of the letters on which our 
sketch is founded, dated August 24, 1447, 
Mona Alessandra is entirely occupied with 
the preparations for Caterina’s marriage, 
so busy that she has not yet been able to 
arrange for Matteo leaving home. The 
boy is only eleven years old, and the 
mother’s heart clings to him beyond all 
her children, and so she thinks that, for 
that winter, he might find some occupa- 
tion in the bank at Florence, and at the 
same time improve his handwriting. She 
begs Filippo not to be displeased if she 
writes less frequently amid her many oc- 
cupations ; Matteo will soon be able to 
supplement her deficiencies in that respect. 
In conclusion, she hints at some vexation 
caused her the year previous by Filippo, 
and hopes he will do better in future, ex- 
horting him especially to be grateful to 
his uncle Niccold, who so ably assisted 
him at his start in life, and who deserves 
that Filippo should kiss the ground he 
treads. To this letter Caterina, the sister, 
adds a message that she would like to 
have some soap and other toilet requisites 
in case a trusty person can be found to 
bring them; so that it seems that Naples 





was already celebrated for the first-men- 
tioned article. 

This first letter is characteristic of the 
style of the whole series. Together with 
great tenderness, expressed in the fre- 
quent and fervent desire to see her sons, 
there is unflinching strictness in reproving 
every shortcoming and urging upon them 
their duty to others, more especially to 
those relations who had interested them- 
selves in the fatherless boys. Filippo 
needs not often be blamed, but his moth- 
er’s fondness evidently does not blind her 
to any of his faults. Also notable is the 
constantly pious tone of these epistles, 
calling down the blessing of God on every 
occasion. Proverbs are frequently quoted, 
but there is a total absence in the style of 
picturesqueness, figurativeness, or senti- 
mentality, all being simple, plain, and 
practical, Appended to the first letter 
from Mona Alessandra are two from her 
sons. One from Lorenzo, written to his 
mother from Valenza on April 28th, 1446, 
gives a graphic account of his journey to 
Spain. On the voyage he had suffered 
greatly from sea-sickness, and he com- 
plains that no one came to look after him, 
but left him entirely alone. ‘ However, 
praise be to God!” he exclaims, “I re- 
covered gradually after tne first three 
days.” He thought the Spanish towns, 
especially Barcelona, with its ample ter- 
races to every house, very fine, though not 
so beautiful as Florence. At Valenza the 
fine cloth was of better quality than in 
Italy, and the writer notes all kinds of 
domestic facts, namely, that fresh almonds 
are already ripe; that provisions in gen- 
eral, and cherries, spinach, and wood are 
sold by weight, so that we may presume 
that at Florence, on the contrary, these 
things were sold by measure. Orange- 
trees were to be seen everywhere in great 
quantities, trained espalier fashion, “ and 
one gets more than two hundred oranges, 
as big as bottles, for a penny, more than 
one can carry.” And then —for he was a 
gay young man, fond of show and amuse- 
ment — he passes on to notice the fash- 
ions. Shoes with long points were worn, 
of a very elegant style. The women wore 
slippers handsomely embroidered in gold. 
“IT would have sent two pairs home, but I 
have no more money left, having stayed 
two days at Leghorn, and spent it all dur- 
ing my journey.” He enters into a long 
description of the ladies’ dresses, “ exactly 
like those painted on the arras,” noting 
that, however old they may be, the women 
wear silk veils arranged like two great 
wings at each side of the head, which 
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“look very pretty,” and cloth jackets in- 
stead of silk, and trains “twelve ells long 
and more,” which are held up by pages, 
and he thinks he has never seen such 
beautiful women in his life, and his judg- 
ment may be trusted. But he chiefly 
wishes to impress upon his mother his 
great diligence in business, assuring her 
that he goes to bed at midnight by Barce- 
lona time, and only allows himself about 
three hours’ sleep! He asserts also that 
he copies twelve letters in the course of 
the day, and writes faster than any one 
else, so that she would be quite surprised 
tosee him. “ But this is the way to get 
on, and may God keep me in it!” he 
piously adds. He mentions that for the 
last two weeks he has bought all the pro- 
visions for his uncle’s household, and 
manages the business very well, for he 
can already almost speak Castilian per- 
fectly, and makes the people understand 
him. For Uncle Niccold, who has been 
ill, he buys nothing but capons, and Nic- 
cold is so fat that he can hardly move. 
He also mentions that he rode on horse- 
back two hundred miles, from Barcelona 
to Valenza, and does not regret it in the 
least. Good wishes for Caterina, and a 
desire to know exactly when the marriage 
will take place, close the letter. 

Matteo’s letter is addressed to Filippo, 
and is dated March 29th, 1848. From it 
we learn that Caterina’s marriage did not 
take place till January 14th of that year, 
and was then celebrated without festivi- 
ties, as it was not the fashion, nor did the 
families wish to incur expense, as it could 
not be expected of them in their present 
situation. For a boy of twelve the letter 
is precocious enough, and he, too, men- 
tions all the details about the dowry. He 
promises to write more frequently, as he 
now means to take a writing-master, for 
he finds that alone he does not form the 
letters well. Mona Alessandra (as he also 
calls his mother) has begged him to en- 
gage a master who will teach him in two 
months, and, in the pious phraseology of 
the day, he hopes “that God may grant 
it!” With much other brotherly chat 
are mixed complaints of Lorenzo’s long 
silence, and requests that Filippo will 
write and urge him to communicate more 
frequently with the family. 

Mona Alessandra evidently attached 
great importance to her son’s acquiring a 
good handwriting. In her next letter to 
Filippo, November 4th, 1448, she refers 
to Matteo, saying that she purposely 
makes him correspond with his brother 
as a practice in writing from dictation, for 
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when he writes slowly he writes well, as 
both Antonio, his uncle, and his brother- 
in-law Marco say. But when he is in a 
hurry, he writes a quite illegible hand, 
and she begs Filippo to mention this, as 
admonitions from others besides herself 
do the boy good. Filippo might also beg 
the just-mentioned relations to look after 
his little brother. This letter is full of 
maternal anxiety for her sons, to whom 
she seems to turn with redoubled interest 
now that Caterina is well settled. Lorenzo 
has written that he is to go to London as 
soon as travelling companions can be 
found, but the mother does not wish it, 
having heard that the plague is in London, 
A friend of the family, one Granello da 
Ricasoli, has been to see her, and she 
asked a great deal about Lorenzo. Rica- 
soli assured her that there was plenty of 
good in the youth, but that he needed 
guidance from some one of whom he stood 
in awe. So she had written to Jacopo 
(the uncle who had charge of Lorenzo), 
Another friend has also visited her, from 
whom she has heard that Filippo is very 
thin, though he is well, and that Uncle 
Niccold is very kind to him, which she 
was glad to hear. The remainder of the 
letter is filled with particulars regarding 
the sale of a house contiguous to one of 
theirs, the purchase of which she thinks 
would add much to the value of their 
property. 

A letter of the same date from Matteo 


to Filippo, shows the boy to be already 


deep in business matters. He speaks of 
the injury done to trade by the plague, 
and mentions that they have already be- 
gun to spin the flax belonging to the fam- 
ily, and that Filippo will receive his share 
next year. 

The question of Matteo leaving home 
is again seriously mooted by the uncles, 
and the mother, though full of sorrow at 
the idea, has at last promised to yield to 
their persuasions, “ if Filippoand Niccold 
also desire it. 

In a letter of the 13th July, 1449, Ales- 
sandra speaks more than usual of herself, 
lamenting the hard fate which left her a 
widow so early, with all the responsibility 
of bringing up a family, and having to part 
with her children one after another. Still 
she resolves to make a new sacrifice, 
should it be for Matteo’s good. She has 
bought him a mantle of the shape most in 
fashion, with a peacock-colored doublet 
and vest; also shirts, and everything he 
can need, including small daggers to wear 
in his belt, and shoes like friar’s sandals, 
having spent in all eight florins (which 
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seems to us very little for so many arti- 
cles). 

Bat when the boy went to take leave of 
his relations in Florence they raised a 
great outcry, declaring that his mother 
must be mad to think of sending him on 
a fatiguing journey during the greatest 
heat, and when, moreover, the plague was 
raging everywhere. They declared it most 
dangerous, and probably their representa- 
tions were to the mother a welcome excuse 
for keeping her Benjamin still at home. 
But in the mean time she exhorts Filippo, 
in the same letter in which she relates the 
matter, to be kind to Matteo when he shall 
arrive, and not treat him as roughly as she 
heard he did Lorenzo. 

Two days before, Marco, the brother- 
in-law, had written on the same subject, 
describing Matteo as possessing a good 
and affectionate disposition, apt to learn 
and easy to guide; but mentioning that 
it would be well not to expect too much, 
or overburden him with work, as that 
would spoil his good nature. He ought 


not to be forced beyond his will by hard 
words or blows, for he cannot bear re- 
proofs; whereas with gentleness anything 
can be done with him, and it must not be 
forgotten that he is still but a child. 

The family must have rejoiced that the 


boy’s departure was postponed, for the 
plague appeared in Florence in August, 
and Alessandra sent Matteo to stay with 
Caterina and Marco at Mugello. She 
herself had fallen ill early in September, 
and had been unable to join them, but her 
brother had taken her to his house at 
Antella, where she recovered, and now 
she thought it best to stay where she was, 
especially as the plague was now abating, 
and she also shortly expected a visit from 
Niccold. In this letter, December 26th, 
1449, she speaks of various things she is 
about to send to Filippo, including two 
inflated balls ; probably for the game then 
so popular in Italy. The linen for his 
shirts is already ordered, but must first 
be bleached. It is very fine, really too 
much so for shirts. Caterina is expecting 
her confinement in February; and Ales- 
sandra, who is no less a woman of business 
than a tender mother, is apprehensive that 
the dowry money deposited at I] Monte 
might be forfeited if anything were to 
happen to her daughter. She thinks of 
going to Rome in April for the sake of the 
pardon and indulgence (on occasion of the 
jubilee), and asks whether Filippo could 
not contrive to meet her there, with a 
pathetic allusion to the great sacrifice she 
makes in being separated from her sons, 





and the consolation it would be to see 
Filippo once more before she dies. This 
reminds her of the new sorrow awaiting 
her in Matteo’s departure. She hardly 
knows how she shall live without him, for 
he is the image of his father, and has 
grown such a handsome youth during his 
long stay in the country that he is hardly 
to be recognized. 

In the next letter, still to Filippo, Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1450, she seems in better spirits, 
although the dreaded separation had actu- 
ally taken place. She has had the conso- 
lation of a visit from Uncle Niccold, who 
lodges in her house, and, with the excep- 
tion of an invitation to dinner or supper 
with other members of the family, has 
been constantly with her. All the rela- 
tions had shown him great attention. 
Marco, who has just become the happy 
father of a little son, had come from Mu- 
gello on purpose to make Niccold’s ac- 
quaintance, and she herself had had great 
pleasure in doing all she could. Niccold 
had evidently taken to Matteo, who, for 
his part, was quite pleased to go with his 
uncle. 

The projected purchase of the house, 
all kinds of money matters, and the dowry 
of the second daughter, had been dis- 
cussed with{this good uncle, and doubtless 
Mona Alessandra felt the comfort of ad- 
vising with a prudent person, for her 
strong sense of duty led her to take much 
irksome business on her own shoulders. 

Marco’s letter to Filippo, of about the 
same date, speaks of his great pleasure in 
making Niccold’s acquaintance, and his 
regret that the uncle had not accepted his 
invitation to dinner. But Marco had 
spent as much time as possible in his 
mother-in-law’s house, and seen a great 
deal of their honored relative. He then 
refers to Alessandra’s great grief at part- 
ing with Matteo, which she bore, however, 
with courage, knowing that it was for the 
boy’s good. He hopes that her sons will 
always bear this in mind, and is assured 
they will do so. 

But in all Alessandra’s letters of this 
year we observe a restless tone; a con- 
stant wish that at least one of her sons 
were near her. The plague had re- 
appeared ; trade and agriculture suffered 
greatly, for many farms were left unculti- 
vated. Alessandra had hoped that her 
second daughter and namesake would have 
been married in the course of the year, 
and that, the pestilence gone, she would 
have visited Rome; but neither of these 
wished-for events took place. 

On December 6th, 1450, she tells Filippo 
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of a parcel she has sent “ well-packed,” con- 
taining four shirts, six handkerchiefs, and 
some towels. He shall have more as soon 
as she knows these are to his taste, but if 
he dislikes them she will keep them for 
Matteo. If only the girl Alessandra were 
married, she, the mother, could set her 
sons up with all they wanted, but while a 
daughter is still at home all must go to 
her. She wishes that Filippo would re- 
turn to Florence, marry, and settle down, 
and Niccold is also agreeable to this plan, 
and declares he would put Filippo in a 
good position. 

Apparently the servant question had 
difficulties for the mistress of a household 
then as now, for, among other things, 
Mona Alessandra mentions, as a reason for 
Filippo’s return, the bad conduct of their 
female slave, who has made herself a per- 
fect tyrant by her evil tongue. Lorenzo 
and Matteo can both testify to her incred- 
ible behavior, but they dare not tell her 
for fear she might malevolently defame 
the daughter of the house, and thereby 
prevent her from getting a good husband. 
Alessandra thinks that if there were a 
master in the house, things would go on 
better, and again begs her son to return 
home, not only on account of the slave, 
but to gladden his mother’s eyes by the 
sight of him. 

On December 11, 1450, she sends him 
more wearing apparel and linen, and tells 
him of a proposal for his sister Alessan- 
dra, on the eligibility of which the family 
and relations will consult, so that for the 
present she will make no further comments. 
Niccold is with Matteo at Barcelona, but 
they are coming to Naples as soon as a 
ship bound thither leaves Spain. The 
mother thinks Filippo will be pleased with 
his brother, as he makes a good impression 
on every one, but she begs the elder 
brother to look after him a little, and see 
that he keeps himself neat and clean, for 
he needs reminding in that respect. 

In her next letter, April 10, 1451, she is 
fuil of joy at the news of the safe arrival 
of Niccolé and Matteo at Naples after a 
dangerous voyage. She is thankful not 
to have known of the peril at the time. 
Antonio Strozzi, who had known of it, had 
kept it carefully from her. She had been 
ill and could hardly have borne the anx- 
iety. She would have recovered long ago 
had it not been for the Lenten fast, but 
when Easter brings a more strengthening 
diet she soon hopes to be quite well again. 
Filippo must send her word whether Mat- 
teo needs anything, as she thinks he must 
have worn out all his clothes by this time. 





Under the date of February 27, 1452, 
we have one of the few letters to the sec- 
ond son, Lorenzo, now at Bruges, in the 
banking-house of his uncle Jacopo. His 
mother begins by reminding him that all 
the children are more or less arrived at 
years of discretion; Matteo, the youngest, 
being already seventeen, and he himself 
twenty, therefore his errors can no longer 
be the result of ignorance, and she very 
strenuously urges on him a better line of 
conduct than he has hitherto observed. 
By this time he must know the difference 
between right and wrong, especially when 
admonished by his elders. She fears that 
he will end by seriously disgracing him- 
self, so that anxiety for him is the greatest 
of her many cares. Though he has fallen 
into bad habits, she cannot imagine why 
he persists in them, when he knows that 
he thereby incurs God’s displeasure first 
and her’s afterwards. Apparently Lorenzo 
was in money difficulties, for she speaks 
of selling the Antella estate, which she 
had lately inherited from one of her broth- 
ers, in order to raise funds, and begs him, 
in conclusion, not to reject advice prompt- 
ed by a true regard for his well-being. 

On the 13th January preceding, Jacopo 
Strozzi had written to Filippo to tell him 
of an accident to Lorenzo, who had fallen 
and broken his arm during a game of ball. 
The whole letter is a complaint of Lo- 
renzo’s conduct, describing the latter as 
idle and extravagant, always either losing 
money in his games, or, if he won, spend- 
ing it extravagantly, and paying no heed 
to anything his elders might say. After 
this there is a gapin the letters, for the 
next is dated goth September, 1458, and 
is addressed from Mona Alessandra to 
Matteo at Rome, excusing herself for her 
long silence. Even now she can only an- 
swer his last letter briefly, as Lorenzo has 
it, and he has just gone to Mugello. Lo- 
renzo, it seems, had been dangerously ill, 
and had evidently been at home to be 
nursed by his mother, but was now about 
to proceed to Bologna. 

On the roth February, 1459, he is again 
at Bruges, where he receives a letter from 
his mother, apparently still in anxiety 
about his health, for she recommends 
him to be very careful in his diet. She 
has prepared six shirts and four ells of 
linen, and a hundred heads of fennel for 
him, and will send them as soon as she 
can find a trusty messenger. She dis- 
cusses money matters and the sale of some 
land apparently in order to supply him 
with money, and informs him of a mar- 
riage among their relations, who had 
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looked principally to securing a good hus- 
band for their daughter rather than a 
splendid match, as the girl is very short- 
sighted, and may think herself lucky to 
get a husband.* 

After witnessing the severe struggle it 
cost the mother to part with her youngest 
son on his first entrance into the world, 
we realize in some degree what a heavy 

tow it must have been to lose her favor- 
ite, Matteo, after a short illness on the 
23rd of September, 1459. It was at first 
supposed to be a tertian fever, and the 
mother consoled herself with the thought 
that this malady, unless aggravated by 
complications, was very rarely fatal. But, 
in spite of a seeming improvement for a 
while, the illness took a sudden turn for 
the worse, and the youth died at Naples 
on the ninth day, having remained con- 
scious to the last, taking the Holy Sacra- 
ment with all piety and devotion. The 
mother, in a long letter to Filippo, ex- 
presses her consolation in the thought 
that her dear boy had been with his 
brother, and that nothing that doctors and 
medicine could do to save him had been 
neglected. She was grateful that Matteo 
had himself desired to confess and re- 
ceive the communion and extreme unction, 
so that she trusts God has prepared for 


him a good place in the other world. She 
is thankful that her other two sons remain 


to her, and will not complain. She begs 
Filippo not to dwell on his sorrow, lest he 
fall illalso. She cannot sleep for thinking 
that he has passed many sleepless nights 
and may be ailing; and he must remem- 
ber that his life is more valuable than 
business affairs. She pathetically wishes 
that, on Matteo first becoming ill, she had 
asked no one’s advice, for then she would 
have gone to him, and been in time to see 
and “touch ” her beloved son while he 
was still alive, which would have com- 
forted her, as she, no doubt, would have 
comforted both the dying boy and Filippo. 
But she trusted all was for the best. The 
deep grief she shows in this letter is tem- 
pered by resignation. “ We have all to 
tread the same path one day,” she says, 
with the dignity of a Roman matron; 
“it will be well if we can do so with the 
same graciousness as Matteo.” She is 
thankful that the funeral has been con- 
ducted with due honor to Matteo and to 
Filippo, all the more because any cere- 


* Trollope, in his ** History of the Commonwealth of 
Florence,” says, of a little later period, that there were 
three thousand marriageable girls in the city for whom 
no husband could be found, and that only money and 
not personal character was considered. 
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mony was forbidden in Florence to per- 
sons in his situation (having been exiled). 
She and her daughters had put on mourn- 
ing, for which they had used the cloth she 
had intended for a cloak. She had given 
to each of her daughters thirteen ells of 
cloth, worth four and a half florins the 
canna (about two yards). 

To this letter Marco adds some affec- 
tionate lines. He is quite overwhelmed 
with sorrow, so that he scarcely knows 
what he is writing. He exhorts Filippoto 
summon up his courage, and not let his 
grief conquer him; to rise superior to it, 
and be a consolation to his family, espe- 
cially to his mother, of whom Marco can- 
not speak without tears. They all do what 
they can to comfort her, and Caterina is 
stil] staying with her. 

A week later Alessandra writes again, 
expressing herself anxious about Filippo’s 
health. She comforts herself for Matteo’s 
early death by the thought that he is all 
the sooner with God, burdened with less 
sin than if he had lived longer. She has 
had a letter from his father-confessor at 
Naples. She desires that a wax mask 
should be made for the embalmed corpse. 
Filippo seems to have expressed a wish 
to have Lorenzo near him, and his mother 
reminds him that it had always been her 
own desire, but she had refrained from 
pressing the matter, as he (Filippo) had 
formerly given her reasons against it. He 
was to let her know if he desired her to 
come to him, for she had no dearer wish 
than to be near her sons, 

She then writes to Lorenzo at Bruges, 
on the 2nd November, 1459, on his join- 
ing Filippo, and to express her joy at the 
news of Lorenzo’s complete restoration to 
health. She will not dwell on Matteo’s 
death, as Filippo will have related all the 
circumstances, and described how Matteo 
had disposed of his little property. She 
had refrained from urging Lorenzo to go 
to Naples, remembering the very different 
characters of the two brothers, and fearing 
they would not agree; she is afraid, too, 
that the climate will not agree with him; 
it had only too quickly carried off her 
beloved Matteo. But he is to decide for 
himself, and not tell Filippo of this her 
letter. 

In the whole correspondence there are 
but few allusions to historical events that 
took place outside Florence; but once 
Alessandra alludes to Filippo’s having 
mentioned that on the 25th October, 1459, 
the French fleet, consisting of eighteen 
galleys and a galleon, had passed before 
Naples. They were bombarded from the 
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fortress, but were too far off to be harmed, 
and those on land had also no fear of them, 
the fortress being well prepared. 

The next six letters are addressed to 
Lorenzo, who is still at Bruges ; for Filip- 
po, in consequence of the war in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, had fled Naples. 
His mother had, therefore, the joy of 
meeting him early in 1460 in Rome, but 
she writes that his long inactivity had 
proved very irksome and expensive to 
Filippo, as the months passed and he was 
unable to return to Naples. 

In the second half of the book the do- 
mestic tone of the letters somewhat di- 
minishes, Alessandra’s sons are older; 
business is more than ever engrossing. 
Ard, alas! in almost all, the plague and its 
ravages play a part. In a letter of the 
21st April, 1464, Alessandra tells how one 
Piero Piaciti had died within a few hours 
of the terrible disease, and that his old 
mother, his wife, and six children had no 
one to help them, no one to bake bread for 
them, and even a serving-lad they had had 
been taken away by the authorities, so 
that it made her feel unsafe to hear of such 
things. 

In 1461, Jacopo degli Strozzi, Lorenzo’s 
uncle and protector, dies, and the result is 
that Lorenzo finally joins Filippo, who is 
again in Naples. Lorenzo seems to have 
become sieadier, for, after his illness, we 
hear no more complaints of him. But 
Alessandra mentions her own frequent 
ill-health, and relates that she gave a piece 
of damask to her doctor, for he refused to 
take any money. 

About this time, from 1464 to 1466, 
Alessandra is strenuously advocating the 
cause of her exiled sons, and seems to 
have wished to profit by the visit of the 
Duchess of Calabria to Florence, to ob- 
tain from the Signoria permission for them 
to return. Marco writes to Filippo giving 
him good hopes of success. He also de- 
scribes the entry of the duchess into 
Florence, accompanied bya great cortdge 
of one hundred and fifty mules and one 
thousand horses, richly caparisoned, and 
mounted by cavaliers, preceded by a band 
of drums and fifes, “‘so that it was a mag- 
nificence.” 

During many months the letters to 
Filippo are filled with the question of his 
marriage. His mother and brother-in-law 
are seeking a wife for him, and also for 
Lorenzo; many maidens are proposed, the 
amount of their respective dowries, and 
all the advantages they each possess being 
minutely described. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for Alessandra’s anxiety that her 
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son should marry was that the female slave 
of the two Strozzi at Naples was reported 
not to serve but to govern her masters, 
At one time Alessandra writes to Filippo 
mentioning that she has sent him some 
towels, and begging him to see that they 
be not lost, and that Madama Marina 
(the slave) does not use them badly. She 
calls his attention to their being intended 
for the face, and that the thread is spun 
rather round, which causes them to be 
pleasantly rough. 

Among the propositions as to Filippo’s 
marriage, two young ladies are specially 
mentioned, the negotiations with the par- 
ents being carried on forsome time. One 
is a daughter of Messer Tanagli, who, not 
having much to give her, will be all the 
more willing to part with her, even to such 
a distance, particularly as Filippoisa rich 
man. Marco approves of the match ; they 
have heard that the girl is good, and, as 
she has eleven brothers and sisters, she is 
quite used to domestic matters, for, her 
mother being an invalid, she has the sole 
management of the house. Alessandra 
advises her son to make up his mind. 
“Put the jewels in order,” she exclaims, 
“for the wife is found! As she is beauti- 
ful and will be the wife of Filippo Strozzi, 
she needs splendid ornaments, for, as thou 
hast honor in all things, so must thou in 
this matter also.” 

But the affair lingers and the mother 
seems to weary of it, for she writes that 
Filippo must act as he thinks best; she 
herself understands but little about the 
matter. Still, in a later letter, she relates 
that having gone to a certain church on 
purpose to meet the second young lady 
proposed, the daughter of Messer Adi- 
mari, she had not found her, but instead 
met with Tanagli’s daughter, and at first 
did not recognize her but thought her very 
handsome in figure, even taller than Cate- 
rina, with a good but not fair complexion, 
and a long face, with no very delicate 
features, but still far from coarse. She 
seemed of a lively disposition, so that she 
would be no bad bargain, and God must 
have sent the girl in her way so that she 
might seeher. Filippo must consider the 
matter and do as he thinks best, and may 
God direct him rightly. As to the Adi- 
mari’s daughter, she is both beautiful and 
rich, but it is better not to think of her 
for it is very unlikely that her parents 
would let her go so far away. Still later, 
Alessandra tells her son that she is not 
surprised at his dilatoriness in getting 
married, for, as he says, it is a very seri- 
ous matter; and as he possesses such a 
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charming slave (she adds with a touch of 
irony) it is natural that he should be slow 
to take a wife, just as one puts off dying 
or paying a debt aslongas one can. “At 
present thou hast but one woman in the 
house, and art well served; but if thou 
takest a wife thou wilt have several, and 
cannot know how thou mayest stand. So 
I think thee wise to wait for a long time 
if thou canst.” And she goes on to give 
him much advice, quoting warning exam- 
ples. For her part she has done her best 
for him, and may God do the rest. 

At another time she speaks of the provi- 
sion of cloth and linen she has made, saying 
that Filippo is so well furnished already 
at Naples that what she has ordered be- 
sides will be amply sufficient. She has 
already thought of a slave for the future 
wife, and proposes several. The letters 
continue to treat of this projected mar- 
riage, and the mother urges her son to 
decide; he must remember that she is 
getting old, and would like to see both 
him and Lorenzo married before she dies. 
Meanwhile, the daughter of the Adimari 
marries, and then a second one of the 
same family is thought of for Filippo, 
while Messer Tanagli’s child is reserved 
for Lorenzo. 

Political events and business form a 
running accompaniment, and every now 
and then the mother mentions her pleasure 
at some visit from a friend who has seen 
her sons and tells her “ marvels ” of them. 
In the long run Marco and others who 
have interested themselves on Filippo’s 
account are displeased at his delay, and 
Mona Alessandra complains of sleepless 
nights caused by vexation. Filippo is ap- 
proaching forty years of age, and some of 
the damsels proposed seem to the mother 
too young for him. 

From February, 1466, to March, 1468, 
there are no letters from Alessandra, but 
two events of great importance have oc- 
curred within that time; the return of her 
exiled sons and Filippo’s marriage. Lo- 
renzo, after fixing on his cousin Marietta, 
the daughter of Alessandra Bardi-Strozzi, 
which match, not being approved of by 
the family, was broken off, had finally 
married the daughter of Francesco Baron- 
celli, who brought him a dowry of four- 
teen hundred florins. Filippoat last made 
up his mind, and in 1466 married Fiam- 
metta, the young daughter of Donati Adi- 
mari, who was celebrated for her beauty 
and goodness. Alessandra, though she at 
first thought her too young, seems to have 
loved her sincerely, and it was in her house 
that Fiammetta and Filippo’s second 
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child, a little girl, was born in 1469, Filippo 
having been called away at that time by 
banking affairs to Naples. 

The last letter but one that has been 
preserved to us is that in which Alessan- 
dra sends this good news to her son, with 
whom she has continued in the same close 
and loving relations. 

In the last letter of all, dated April 
14, 1470, Alessandra, besides mentioning 
some business affairs, speaks of disturb- 
ances in Florence, to which succeeded an 
earthquake, so that, “ what with one alarm 
and the other,” she writes, “I seem to be 
beside myself, and I believe we are near the 
end of the world, so that it would be well 
to prepare one’s soul and be ready.” This 
looks like a presentiment of her own end, 
which occurred in the following year, when 
she died on the 2nd of March, aged sixty- 
three. Her son Filippo records her peace- 
ful and happy end. 

There exists an inventory of her few 
personal effects, chiefly clothing, which 
were divided between the nuns of Foligno, 
three women-servants, and three members 
of the family; while a rich piece of white 
damask, brocaded and fringed with gold, 
and bearing the arms of the Strozzi and 
Macinghi families, was presented by Fi- 
lippo' to the Church of Santa Maria a 
Ughi at Florence for the soul of Mona 
Alessandra in his own and Lorenzo’s 
name. 

The book containing the collection of 
letters from which we have culled our ac- 
count closes with one from the superior of 
the Murate nuns, who writes a letter of 
condolence to Filippo, and thanks him for 
a gift he sent. 

Alessandra, the good and loving mother, 
so careful of her sons, was, in accordance 
with her last testament, buried in Santa 
Maria Novella; until the publication of 
these letters, few were interested in one 
whose greatest claim to distinction is to 
have been the worthy mother of one of 
the most distinguished citizens of Flor- 
ence. 

How much of his prosperity he owed to 
the tender care and solicitude of his 
mother, we will leave our readers to de- 
cide. The domestic life revealed in our 
slight sketch is a new proof that beneath 
the stiff brocade and sparkling jewels of 
the fifteenth century beat the same ten- 
der, true heart of the motherly nature that 
we boast of in our own homes, The 
scenery ani surroundings are indeed dif- 
ferent, but the actors are essentially the 
same whether they belong to the Renais- 
sance or to the nineteenth century. 

EDITH MARGET. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LYRISM OF THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
DRAMA.* 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE most prominent feature of the En- 
glish romantic or Elizabethan drama is a 
predominance of high-strung poetry in all 
its parts. When we compare this drama 
with that of Italy or of France at the same 
epoch, or even with that of Athens in the 
classical period, its characteristic quality 
is found to be a diffusion of lyrical poetry 
through every fibre, vein, and tissue of its 
vital structure. 

The conception of character and the 
choice of situations in our drama are al- 
ways poetical. Imagination never fails, 
even when the construction of the plot is 
lamentably defective. The playwright, in 
his diction, in his images and metaphors, 
in his rhetorical embroidery, in his hand- 
ling of blank verse, exhibits a poetic fac- 
ulty which sometimes conceals the poverty 
of his dramatic resources. It often hap- 
pens that the effect of dialogue or soliloquy 
is dramatically weakened by the abun- 
dance of imagery and the wealth of fancy 
lavished by the poet. The tone of diction 
proper to dramatic utterance frequently 
exhales in lyrisms. These “lyrical inter- 
breathings,” as Coleridge called them with 
admirable nicety of phrase, are exquisitely 
beautiful. To the student in his chamber 
they offer new delights at every turning 
of the page. They appeal to his imag- 
ination ; they stimulate his sense of beauty 
and of passion in the outer and the inner 
worlds of nature and mankind. But they 
tend to clog and interrupt the business of 
the scene. In the hands of playwrights of 
the second order, of Fletcher for example, 
these “lyrical interbreathings,” constantly 
repeated, degenerate into a kind of poet- 
ical rhetoric, which excuses or evokes a 
want of dramatic sincerity, a feeble grasp 
on the essential conditions of character 
and action. 

The lyrical element, which I have at- 
tempted to describe, was not peculiar to 
the drama. It pervaded all species of 
poetry in the Elizabethan age. That was 
the time when music flourished in En- 
gland. We had then a native school of 
composers, and needed not to borrow the 
melodies of other lands. Every house 
had its lute suspended on the parlor-wall. 
In every company of men and women 
part-songs could be sung. When poets 
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sat down to write, music sounded in their 
ears. Their thoughts and rhythms moved 
instinctively to vocal tunes. Thus we find 
that the epical, narrative, and meditative 
verse of the period, no less than the dra- 
matic, was penetrated with lyrism. Many 
of the finest passages in the “ Faery 
Queen” seem written to be sung. The 
lyric cry is audible throughout Marlowe’s 
“Hero and Leander;” not only in its 
high uplifted passion, but also in the tense 
and quivering movement of the lines, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets are lyrical, both in 
their structure and their tone. In this 
respect they differ from the sonnets of 
Milton, where the gnomic or reflective 
element predominates. 

The dramatists, not unnaturally, felt 
this lyric impulse. It is the function of 
the drama in all ages to reflect the very 
form and pressure of the time in which it 
flourishes. The material conditions of 
the English theatre were also favorable to 
the development of a lyrical element in 
our drama. In the absence of scenery or 
stage-decorations appeal had to be made 
to the imagination of the spectators. That 
was done by raising the accent of poetic 
speech to such a pitch that the wildest 
flights of fancy emphasized the play- 
wright’s meaning. There were only men 
and boys upon the wooden platform of the 
stage. What these actors uttered had to 
bring distant scenes within the vision of 
the audience; their lines interpreted subtle 
changes of emotion, sudden reverses of 
fortune, the flux and reflux of passion in 
human hearts; and all this had to be 
presented with nothing but a bare back- 
ground, with the open sky above, with 
people in hats and trunk-hose sitting, 
smoking, jostling the players on the stage. 
That being‘so, it is not wonderful that the 
playwright used the lyric note, the note of 
high impassioned poetry, to stimulate the 
fancy of his audience, and to carry them 
away with him into the realm of the ideal. 
He could not act upon their sense of sight, 
as the modern playwright does. Unless 
he pierced their intellectual sense, he 
failed to rivet their attention. It is thus, 
at any rate, that I partly explain to myself 
the lyrism of the English drama. 

In plain words, the bias of poetical lit- 
erature in England during the Elizabethan 
age was lyrical. The drama obeyed that 
bias. And the conditions of the London 
stage favored a style of writing for the 
theatre which was eminently lyrical. 

We see this in Marlowe, the founder 
of our theatre. Those famous “lunes ” 
\of “ Tamburlaine,” those descants upon 
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beauty, those apostrophes to divine Xeno- 
craté, those fierce forth-stretchings after 
universal empire, are lyrical ; lyrical not 
only in their tone and sentiment, but also 
in the form and exaltation of the verses 
which express them. The serious part 
of ‘“‘Faustus” is a sustained lyric. The 
philosopher in his study evokes the image 
of — 
Women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than — the white breasts of the queen of 
ove. 


He cries to the fiend who buys and sells 
him :— 

Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I'd give them all for Mephistophilis. 

When Helen appears to him ina vision, 
he exclaims : — 


Was this the face that launched a thousand 


ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? — 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semelé; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms; 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour ! 


The lyrical accent here is unmistakable. 
Preserving the form of dramatic verse, 
keeping well to his decasyllabic metre, 
Marlowe soars aloft into that higher region 
of poetry where music is demanded. He 
does not rely upon the decoration or the 
business of the stage; that was nothing 
then ; he forces the audience, by poetry, 
by the evocation of their sympathies, by a 
keen lyric cry, to comprehend the dra- 
matic situation. 

If we abstracted the lyrical passages 
from “ Tamburlaine ” and “ Faustus ” there 
would be little left noteworthy in these 
plays. The case is different with “ Ed- 
ward II.” Here Marlowe constructs a 
tragedy, which would be forcibly dramatic 
without its lyrical element. The lyrism 
survives. It is particularly potent in the 
scene of Edward’s abdication. But the 
action and the passions move almost with- 
out its help. The lyric, which was nearly 
everything in “ Tamburlaine ” and “ Faus- 
tus,” has become a subordinate quantity 
in “ Edward I1.” 

At the point which Marlowe reached in 
“ Edward II.,” Shakespeare took his art 
up. Shakespeare always regarded the 
dramatic movement of the play first. But 
he never neglected the lyrical element. 
He recognized this as a main point in the 
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romantic drama, which he was born to 
perfect. And he has more than once or 
twice written plays which are purely lyri- 
cal in their construction. 

It will suffice to mention “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” This is a lyrical poem, dramati- 
cally presented. As a German critic has 
remarked, ‘* Romeo and Juliet” combines 
the sonnet, the epithalium, and the aubade 
—three types of lyrical poetry — under 
one dramatic form. The whole play is 
a chant d'amour —an exhalation of hu- 
man love,in poetry assuming the dramatic 
mantle. All the incidents of action fall 
away and sink into their place before the 
simple fact that Romeo loves Juliet, and 
Juliet loves Romeo. This play is the 
lyric cry converted into drama. 

I must not engage in detailed analysis 
upon this point, else I should like to show 
by copious illustrations how lyrica!ly con- 
ceived and execnted is the tragedy of 
“ Richard II.” I should like to show how 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost ” falls short of being 
a good comedy by its dependence upon 
lyrical rhymed structures in the metre, 
and by its incongruous admixture of high 
lyric flights of passion — Biron’s ecstatic 
extravaganzas — with satirical humor and 
frank buffoonery. This play, in some re- 
spects one of the most charming of Shake- 
speare’s earliest efforts, closing as it does 
upon the note of one of his most genial 
and native songs, does not indeed deserve 
the name of a comedy, but rather that of 
some ethereal variety entertainment, be- 
cause of its imperfectly assimilated lyrism. 
I should like to point out how far more 
finely mingled are the elements of comedy 
and lyric in the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which is really a dramatic ro- 
mance, interweaving three separate strains 
of poetry—the heroic in Theseus, the 
amorous in the two pairs of lovers, the 
fantastic in the fairies —with one strain 
of burlesque, toned exquisitely into keep- 
ing with the major parts. I should like 
lastly to demonstrate how “ The Tempest,” 
a work of Shakespeare’s maturity, is a 
pure ideal lyric, converted by the master’s 
wonder-working wand into an effective 
drama for the stage, without the sacrifice 
of its dominant quality, but rather by the 
maintenance of the lyric note throughout. 
Descending to minor compositions, it 
would have been interesting to examine 
Dekker’s “ Old Fortunatus,” Day’s * Par- 
liament of Bees,” Fletcher’s “ Faithful 
Shepherdess,” and some of the later ro- 
mantic tragi-comedies, in which the lyrism 
of the English drama is most noticeable. 
For the present, having suggested this 
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point of view, I will leave it to the consid- 
eration of impartial students. 

Marlowe proved in “ Edward II.” that 
a tragedy could be constructed, which was 
not dependent on its lyrical element, but 
which used that only for purposes of occa- 
sional rhetoric and powerful appeal to the 
imagination of the audience. The type 
which he then fixed became the standard 
for his immediate successors. 

This brings us back to what Coleridge 
called the “lyrical interbreathings” of 
the romantic drama, and necessitates a 
closer examination of those portions of 
non-lyrical plays in which the dramatic 
style modulates into the lyric. 

The passages in Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies and comedies where dialogue or 
soliloquy soars into the empyrean of im- 
passioned poetry are so frequent, and 
some of them are so famous, that it is 
needless to do more than allude to them 
in passing. Macbeth’s declamation on 
the vanity of life, when he hears the news 
of the queen’s death; Perdita’s melodious 
enumeration of spring flowers; Claudio’s 
horror-stricken meditation on the state of 
disembodied spirits; the narrative of 
Ophelia’s drowning ; the last speeches of 
Antony and Cleopatra—especially that 
sublime cry of hers :— 


I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony! — 


all these illustrate what I mean by dra- 
matic style transfigured, raised to lyrical 
intensity. So are some of those brief 
snatches which occur occasionally in al- 
most unexpected places, as when Timon 
dismisses the Athenian senators : — 


Come not to me again; but say to Athens 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the bleachéd verge of the salt flood; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


So, again, are those vignetted pictures, 
and freaks of roving fancy, which present 
an episode idealized, and strike the key- 
note of its purified emotion. A good 
instance of this is when Lorenzo and 
Jessica exchanged their lovers’ thoughts 
by means of musical allusions—a sus- 
tained and measured dialogue in anti- 
phonal descant — beneath the flooding 
moonlight in the park at Belmont. 


Lor. In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

eS. In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson. 





This uplifting of dramatic into lyrical 
style in dialogue and soliloquy is common 
to all those of the Elizabethan playwrights 
who were gifted with a genuine poetic 
faculty. We find it everywhere in Fletch- 
er’s romantic plays. I need not cull 
examples from “ The Faithful Shepherd- 
ess,” for that is obviously lyrical through- 
out. I will rather allude in passing to 
Ordella’s panegyric on death in “ Thierry 
and Theodoret ;” to Memnon’s address to 
his young mistress in “ The Mad Lover;” 
to Aspatia’s impassioned vision of Ariadne 
on the desert island in ‘“‘ The Maid’s Trag- 
edy.” These are doubtless too familiar 
to call for quotation in full. Buta passage 
may be selected from “ The Custom of the 
Country ”— that comedy which might be 
called a dung-heap strewn with pearls — 
to illustrate the specific quality of Fletch- 
er’s lyrism : — 


Strew all your withered flowers, your autumn 
sweets, 
By the hot sun ravished of bud and beauty, 
Thus round about her bride-bed; hang - 
blacks there, 
The emblems of her honor lost: all joy 
That leads a virgin to receive her lover, 
Keep from this place; all fellow maids that 
bless her, : 
And — do unloose her zone, keep from 
er; 
No “— noise, nor lusty songs, be heard 
ere, 
Nor full cups crowned with wine make the 
rooms giddy: 
This is no masque of mirth, but murdered 


onor. 

Sing mournfully that sad epithalamion 

I gave thee now; and, prithee, let thy lute 
weep. 


We note the same ascent to lyrism in 
Heywood. When Mr. Frankford, in“ A 
Woman Killed with Kindness,” is ap- 
proaching and leaving his wife’s bed- 
chamber, and again when he discovers 
the lute which she has left behind her in 
the desecrated home, he breaks into solil- 
oquies ringing with a wounded heart-cry. 
The intensity of the situation changes the 
accent of the verse. One of these three 
passages will serve as an example : — 


O God! O God! that it were possible 

To undo things done; to call back yesterday! 

That time could turn up his swift sandy glass 

To untell the days, and to redeem these 
hours ! 

Or that the sun 

Could, rising from the west, draw his coach 
backward; 

Take from the account of time so many min- 
utes, 

Till he had all these seasons called again, 
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Those minutes, and those actions done in 
them, 

Even from her first offence; that I might take 
her 

As spotless as an angel in my arms! 

But, oh! I talk of things impossible, 

And cast beyond the moon. 


It is the same with Webster, with Dek- 
ker, with Ford, with Marston. Even Ben 
Jonson, that strict master of severity in 
style, indulges now and then in flights of 
lyrism. Lovel’s dissertation upon Platonic 
affection in “ The New Inn” is an exam- 
ple; so too are the opening lines about 
Eariné in “ The Sad Shepherd.” 

We have now seen that the character- 
istic note of the English romantic drama 
is a predominance of high-strung poetry 
in all its parts. This poetry, even in the 
blank-verse passages, assumes a lyrical 
quality. But the spirit of this poetry goes 
farther; climbs higher; and the final 
point to which it soars, claims our atten- 
tion next. The lyrical element, on which 
I have been so long insisting as the very 
mainspring of English romantic art, cul- 
minates and finds free expression in the 
songs which are scattered up and down 
each play. These songs cannot be re- 
garded as occasional ditties, interpolated 
for the delectation of the audience. On 
they strike the keynote of the 
playwright’s style. They condense the 
particular emotion of the tragedy or com- 
edy in a quintessential drop of melody. 
Mr. Pater has dwelt upon a single in- 
stance of this fact with his usual felicity 
of phrase. Speaking of the song of 
Mariana’s page in “ Measure for Meas- 
ure,” he remarks that in it “the kindling 
power and poetry of the whole play seems 
to pass for a moment into an actual strain 
of music.” Thesame might be said about 
the two songs in the second act of “ As 
You Like It,” Ariel’s songs in “ The Tem- 
pest,” and all the fairy lyrics of * A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” What painters 
call their accent, the highest value in their 
pictures, we find in these dramatic lyrics. 
It only requires a moment’s reflection to 
perceive in how true a sense the little 
poems written by the dramatist for music 
at a certain point in his play, give the 
accent of his style, the highest value in 
his scheme of composition. This is very 
clear when we consider the dirges intro- 
duced by Webster into “ The Duchess of 
Malfi” and “Vittoria Corombona. The 
sombre genius of the poet, his sinister 
philosophy of life, the terrible gloom of 
his tragic motives, are epitomized in those 
funeral ditties. In like manner, the theme 
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of Fletcher’s “Valentinian” is accentu- 
ated by the two songs of the second act; 
and the whole spirit of “The Maid’s 
Tragedy ”’ lives in Aspatia’s dirge : — 
Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 
Maidens, willow branches bear; 
Say, I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth! 


Ford, though he was not one of the best 
lyrists of this period, managed to subli- 
mate the motive of his tragedy, “ The 
Broken Heart,” in three songs, “ Can you 
paint a thought?” “Oh, no more, no 
more, too late,” and “Glories, pleasures, 
pomps, delights, and ease.” 

This is equally true of comedies or 
dramatized romances. Dekker’s lyrics 
in “The Pleasant Comedy of Patient 
Grissell ” yield at once the purest accent 
of his own poetic quality and the highest 
value of the play in which they occur. 
Heywood’s song, “ Ye little birds that sit 
and sing,” is the culminating point of his 
“ Fair Maid of the Exchange.” The spirit 
of the man and the spirit of the work of 
art are both extracted and etherealized in 
the four stanzas of that exquisitely trans- 
parent ditty. 

I have now made it clear in what way 
I think the songs which are scattered 
through our drama deserve to be carefully 
studied ; first as the ultimate expression 
of that lyrism to which the romantic spe- 
cies in England was always tending ; and 
secondly, as an index to the playwright’s 
specific quality as poet. 

Some of our dramatists were defective 
in the lyrical faculty. Their blank-verse 
lyrism is rather rhetorical than poetical ; 
and their songs are mediocre. Massinger 
is of this sort; so, but in a less degree, is 
Middleton ; and Shirley might be classed 
with them, had he not bequeathed to us 
the two immortal odes upon the vanity of 
human power and glory, from “ Cupid and 
Death,” and “ The Contention of Ajax.” 

Ben Jonson rarely struck the note of 
genuine inevitable lyric inspiration. None 
of the songs in his plays can be called 
perfect in their music. Beside being stiff 
through labor of the file they are often 
awkward in some turn or other of ex: 
pression. The best to my mind are the 
“ Hymn to Diana,” in “ Cynthia’s Revels,” 
and the ** Ode to Charis,” introduced from 
Underwoods into “ The Devil is an Ass.” 
It may interest some of my readers to 
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learn that the third stanza of this beauti- 
ful poem was parodied by Sir John Suck- 
ling in “The Sad One.” Jonson had 
written: — 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Have marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 

* Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! 


Suckling converted this to his own use 
as follows : — 


Hast thou seen the down in the air, 
When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 
Or the ship on the sea, 
When ruder winds have crossed it? 
Hast thou marked the crocodile’s weeping, 
Or the fox’s sleeping ? 
Or hast thou viewed the peacock in his 
pride, 
Or the dove by his bride, 
When he courts for his lechery? 
Oh! so fickle, oh! so vain, oh! so false, so 
false is she! 


The execution of the lyric in * Volpone,” 
“ Come, my Celia, let us prove,” is excel 
lent. These couplets might be reckoned 
among Jonson’s successes, did they not 
challenge fatal comparison with the ode 
of Catullus, from which they are in part 
borrowed, but of which they are in no true 
sense an adequate translation. The song 
from “ The Silent Woman,” “ Still to be 
neat, still to be drest,” converted into En- 
glish from the Latin of Jean Bonnefons, 
deserves honorable mention ; not only for 
its terseness and correctness, but also be- 
cause it plainly foreshadowed and prob- 
ably helped to form the lyric style of 
the seventeenth century. If we may trust 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Jonson 
thought highly of his drinking-song in 
“The Poetaster.” It does not find a 
place in the best anthologies of songs 
from the dramatists. I shall therefore 
produce it here; for it illustrates what I 
mean by Jonson’s awkwardness of phrase ; 
and if he really set great store upon this 
little ode, it also illustrates his incapacity 
for just self-criticism : — 


Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 
Till I may see the plump Lyzus swim 
Above the brim: 
I drink as I would write, 
In flowing measure filled with flame and sprite. 


This is certainly inferior in poetry and 
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rhythm to Fletcher’s “God Lyzus ever 
young,” and to Lyly’s “ O for a bowl of a 
fat canary,” which reappears improved 
in one of Middleton’s comedies.* Beau- 
tiful lyrical extracts may be culled from 
Jonson’s “ Masques.” But these are only 
fragments, scattered stanzas, occasional 
flights above the poet’s ordinary mood 
— like that fine passage from the “ Queen’s 
Masque,” prefiguring the style of Dry- 
den’s odes, which begins, “So beauty 
on the waters stood” — like the descrip- 
tion of an ocean paradise in “ The Fortu- 
nate Isles,” “The winds are sweet and 
gently blow”—like the dirge for with- 
ered spring flowers in “ Pan’s Anniver- 
sary,” “Drop, drop, you violets, change 
your hues.” ¢ Indeed Jonson, with all his 
fine poetic feeling, was not sure of touch 
enough, nor exacting enough in his taste, 
to produce lyrics of a sustained excellence. 
The one absolutely faultless song he 
wrote, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
is absent from his dramatic works. 

One playwright of the highest eminence, 
and two of the second order, Marlowe, 
Cyril Tourneur, and Marston, have no 
songs printed in their plays. This does 
not prove, however, that they wrote none ; 
for publishers, at that period, were not 
always careful to retain the lyrics when 
they sent an author’s plays to press. It 
also appears that stage ditties were re- 
garded ascommon property. In the case 
of Marston,.stage directions are frequently 
given for the introduction of music and 
singing. But whether his own lyrics were 
used on those occasions cannot now be 
determined. Marlowe had the lyrical 
faculty in over-measure. I have already 
pointed out what a large part blank-verse 
lyrism plays in his tragedies. It must 
therefore be left to conjecture whether he 
chose to dispense with the element of 
song, or whether in the printing of his 
plays the lyrics were omitted. In the lat- 
ter case, we have suffered grievous wrong 
from the publishers of his dramatic works. 
But I am inclined to believe, from the 
stage-business of Marlowe’s tragedies, that 
the detached lyric formed no portion of 
his scheme. Did we possess none but 
the original editions of Lyly’s comedies, 
we should have to mourn the loss of those 
charming songs, which form the best part 
of Lyly’s literary bequest to posterity. 


* A Mad World, my Masters. 

t The text of the Masque gives “‘ Drop, drop, your 
violets.’? Since the violets are obviously addressed in 
the following lines, it seems to me that your must here 
be a misprint for you. 
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They were introduced by Edward Blount 
into the complete edition of 1632. With 
regard to Tourneur, there is no reason to 
suppose that he was incapable of writing 
songs superior to those of Ford, and not 
inferior to Webster’s. The lyrisms in his 
blank verse are magnificently poignantly 
fantastic. 

Two collections of dramatic lyrics have 
been published in this century. The first, 
called “ Songs from the Dramatists,” by 
Robert Bell, has long been out of print. 
The second, edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
under the title of “ Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Dramatists,” bears the date of 1889. 
These books, both of which are valuable, 
have a somewhat different scope and di- 
verse merits. Mr. Bell begins earlier, and 
ends later. His first entries are the five 
lyrics from “ Ralph Roister Doister.” His 
last are five songs from the comedies of 
Sheridan. Mr. Bullen starts with Lyly, 
and finishes with Jasper Mayne and 
Thomas Forde, contemporaries of Milton. 
Though Mr. Bell covers a larger ground, 
he is neither so complete nor so scholarly 
as Mr. Bullen. His anthology, delightful 
and useful as it is, bears the air of dlet- 
tante reading and caprice. Mr. Bullen is 
well-nigh exhaustive within the limits he 
has assigned to himself. He has also 


reproduced for the first time many in- 
teresting pieces which were known to 


few but specialists. I may mention, in 
particular, the lyrics of Thomas Nash, all 
of which are well worth study; of Peter 
Hausted, William Habington, and Richard 
Brome, whose charming spring ditty from 
“The Jolly Beggars ” was unaccountably 
omitted by Mr. Bell. I must here express 
my hope that, when Mr. Bullen issues a 
new edition of his book, he will incorporate 
those earlier pieces, which we find in 
Bell’s anthology, adding-perhaps the fresh 
and simple April song which opens the 
morality of ‘* Lusty Juventus.” No scholar 
in England is better fitted than Mr. Bullen 
to unlock all the treasures of Elizabethan 
dramatic literature, and to present a thor- 
oughly complete collection of its lyrics. 
This mention of Mr. Bullen’s recent 
publication calls to mind the splendid ser- 
vices he rendered to English literature by 
his publication of two volumes of “ Lyrics 
from Elizabethan Song Books,” and by 
his edition of the works of Dr. Thomas 
Campion. These three books present us 
with a body of lyrical poetry, which was 
written expressly for music, but which had 
no connection with thedrama. His fourth 
book, “ Lyrics from Elizabethan Drama- 
tists,” invites a comparison with the three 
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preceding volumes.* Surveying the whole 
mass of songs presented to us in these 
anthologies, we first observe the common 
note which marks them all out as the 
product of one period, the outcome of one 
national sensibility. The style through- 
out is the style of that Renaissance move- 
ment which took hold of England in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, and 
which spent its force before the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. There is no mistak- 
ing the similarity of tone and accent in all 
the lyrics written during that memorable 
space of somewhat more than fifty years. 
They have a spontaneity, a bird-like fresh- 
ness, an irrecoverable facility of singing, 
which has never been recaptured in the 
centuries which followed. This divine 
quality of careless inspiration they possess 
in common. But when we look closer, we 
find that the dramatic lyrics differ in im- 
portant respects from those of the song- 
books. The latter are always more generic, 
vaguer, broader in their emotion. They 
were intended to be sung in every place 
where men and women met together for 
society and recreation. Consequently, 
their authors tuned them to what Brown- 
ing called “the common chord,” “the C 
major of this life.” The songs of the 
dramatists, on the other hand, cannot 
easily be detached from their context, from 
the situations they were meant to accen- 
tuate. The playwrights wrote them, as I 
have attempted to prove, in order to give 
the highest value, to strike the keynote of 
their compositions. Perhaps we ought 
not to ascribe deliberate intention to the 
authors of these stage songs. But being 
penetrated with the dramatic situation, this 
forced them, consciously or unconsciously, 
to a special treatment of the lays they 
wrote for it. Therefore, the emotion ex- 
pressed is specific, definite, connected 
with the particular movement and motive 
of the plays where they occur. It follows 
that the dramatic song is more intense, 
high-pitched, and thrilling, than the lyric 
meant forchamber music. There is more 
concentrated stuff of thought and passion 
directed to a single psychological moment 
in its poetry. 

I do not wish to assert that this is in- 
variably the case. Examples might be 
culled from the drama in which the song 
is only interpolated as a pleasing ditty. 
Examples, again, might be selected from 
Campion, in which the song seems to de- 
mand a dramatic setting. But, broadly 

* All the books edited by Mr. Buller, to which I 


have called attention, are published by Mr. John C. 
Nimmo, 
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speaking, I think that this distinction 
holds good. If the distinction appears 
paradoxical, its validity can be tested by a 
comparative study of the two kinds of 
lyrics. Paradoxes at any rate have this 
value, that they suggest new points of 
view, and stimulate the critica! faculty. 

I have treated our romantic drama from 
the point of view of lyric poetry, and have 
tried to demonstrate its constant striving 
after lyrical expression in the handling of 
blank verse, and the culmination of that 
effort in the songs written to illustrate 
certain leading motives or decisive situa- 
tions of the action. 

This position is confirmed when we 
pass from the Elizabethan to the Resto- 
ration playwrights. The comedy of the 
Restoration was essentially non-lyrical ; 
and that is equally true of its tragedy. 
Even in Otway we do not discover the 
lyrical interbreathings which were so 
marked a feature of Elizabethan literature. 
Dryden gives us plenty of robust decla- 
mation and sonorous rhetoric ; but the note 
of his drama is not poetical. As might 
be expected, the songs of this period are 
defective in poetic feeling and fancy. 
Some of Congreve’s have an exquisite 
finish, a spaikling brilliancy; but their 
finish and their sparkle are those of a 
paste diamond. Dryden wvote rough, 


commonplace, and tawdry lyrics for the 


stage. 1 will quote a stanza from “ The 
Spanish Friar,” which deserves attention, 
not only because it illustrates the extraor- 
dinary want of charm in Dryden’s stage- 
songs, but also because it first exemplified 
the metrical scheme which Swinburne 
adopted for his “ Garden of Proserpine :” 


Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain! 
Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again. 
The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing: 
But ’tis too short a blessing, 
And love too long a pain. 


Mr. Swinburne deserves credit for hav- 
ing perceived the capacities of this stanza, 
and for constructing the silk purse of his 
immortal poem out of such a veritable 
sow’s ear. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DR. VON DOLLINGER. 


By CANON MACCOLL. 


IT was in the month of May, 1870, that 
I first made the acquaintance of Dr, igna- 
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tius von Déllinger. I was on my way to 
witness the decennial representation of the 
“ Oberammergau Passion Play,” which 
was then very little known in England, 
and of which I had promised Mr. Delane 
adescription for the Zimes. It was the 
year of the Vatican Council, and Dr. Dél- 
linger was the foremost figure in the oppo- 
sition to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
which was then in debate. For this rea- 
son, and also because of his immense 
learning and of his great personal charm 
(of which I had heard from friends of his), 
I was anxious to make his acquaintance, 
I chanced to mention my wish to Mr, 
Gladstone, who at once kindly offered me 
an introduction, and gave me, at the same 
time, an interesting account of his first 
meeting with Dr. Déllinger twenty-five 
years previously. I called on Dr. Déllin- 
ger in company with a friend who bears a 
not very distinctively Welsh name. On 
greeting him, Dr. Déllinger said: “ You 
are Welsh,” and went off forthwith into a 
most interesting digression on the unsus- 
pected traces of Keltic origin which still 
survive in the language and nomenclature 
of persons and places in England. His 
mind was a wonderful storehouse of knowl- 
edge ona vast variety of subjects, and the 
knowledge was so well digested and as- 
sorted that it was ever at his command. 
He wasa great linguist and an omnivorous 
reader in the literatures of Europe and 
America, as well as of ancient Greece and 
Rome. And his acquaintance with men 
was as various as his acquaintance with 
books. Hardly any man of note passed 
near Munich without calling — not always 
with an introduction —on the great Ger- 
man theologian and scholar; and many 
made long journeys on purpose to see 
him. He was nota good correspondent; 
indeed, he could not have been. He was 
the recipient of an immense number of 
letters, from royalties downwards ; but he 
never allowed his correspondence to inter- 
fere with his hours of study, and his let- 
ters therefore, though numerous in the 
aggregate, were sparse toindividuals. He 
preferred to write in German, but wrote 
fluently in English, French, and Italian. 
He read Spanish with ease, but I do not 
know whether he wrote or spoke that lan- 
guage. 

A man may be higbly intellectual and 
wonderfully learned without being neces- 
sarily a good talker. It is impossible to 
define a good talker, for the accomplish- 
ment is infinitely various. There are 
divers styles of good talking, each excel- 
lent in its way, and there are men who 
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excel in more styles than one, of whom the 
late Mr. Robert Browning may be given 
as an example. In general society his 
conversation was so light and conliien, 
so full of anecdote and repartee and breezy 
fun, that admirers of his poetry who met 
him for the first time were sometimes 
grievously disappointed. They had pic- 
tured to themselves a man of austere and 
dignified mien, who spoke like his poems, 
instead of which they met a very cheery, 
well dressed, old gentleman whose speech 
was by no means oracular, but was, on the 
contrary, an excellent specimen of good 
dinner talk. But Browning could talk in 
a very different strain when the opportu- 
nity presented itself. I remember a sum- 
mer evening, two years ago, when, after 
retiring from the dinner-table, he starteda 
discussion on the doctrine of evolution, 
from which the conversation passed to 
Plato’s dialogues ; and Browning’s conver- 
sation was so brilliant and stimulating 
that the hours sped on without reckoning ; 
and when we thought it was verging upon 
midnight we found that it was already the 
dawn of another day. Browning, so far 
from feeling tired, playfully proposed that 
we should continue the discussion till 
breakfast. 

To this class of talkers Dr. Déllinger 


belonged. He seldom dined out; but he 
once did me the bonor of dining with me 
in the Four Seasons Hotel, Munich, to 
meet some friends of both sexes, includ- 
ing the present vicar of Leeds and Mrs. 


Talbot. He charmed the ladies, young 
and elderly, with the brightness and light- 
ness of his conversation, and with his 
familiarity with topics which they had 
supposed must have been beneath his no- 
tice. He was full of humor, and I have 
never known a man who had a keener 
sense of the ridiculous, or laughed more 
heartily. But there was no malice in his 
humor; like sheet-lightning, it irradiated 
without hurting the objects on which it 
played. I can confirm Mr. Gladstone’s 
experience in affirming that I never heard 
Dr. Déllinger speak an unkind word even 
of those whom he might reasonably have 
regarded as his adversaries. Archbishop 
Scherr, of Munich, was a personal friend 
of Dr. Déllinger, and was at first one of 
the opponents of the dogma of infallibil- 
ity. At the railway station of Munich, 
as he was starting to attend the Vatican 
Council, he assured Dr. DGllinger that in 
the event (which the archbishop thought 
improbable) of the dogma being proposed 
in the Council, it should have his deter- 
mined opposition. For a time the arch- 
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bishop took his place among the minority 
of the Council, but he yielded at last, and 
excommunicated Dr. Déllinger for not 
following hisexample. Yet I never heard 
Dr. Déllinger speak bitterly of him. On 
the contrary, he made excuses for him; 
urged that he had acted under pressure 
from Rome; pleaded that he had more 
piety than strength of character; and de- 
clared that he was bound to act as he did, 
or resign his see. To illustrate the arch- 
bishop’s esprit exalté, which subordinated 
his judgment to his religious emotions, 
Dr. Déllinger one day told me the follow- 
ing anecdote, on the authority of Arch- 
bishop Scherr himself. When the arch- 
bishop received information from Rome 
that he was to be presented with the archi- 
episcopal pallium on a given day, he imme- 
diately began to prepare himself for this 
great honor by devoting the interval to 
retirement and religious exercises, The 
pallium is generally, but not invariably, 
made by the nuns of one of the Roman 
convents from the wool of lambs kept on 
purpose —a fact which added to the 
honor of the gift. On the stated day, the 
archbishop’s servant announced the arrival 
of the messenger with the pall. The 
archbishcp expected a special envoy from 
the Vatican and a formal investiture,sanc- 
tified by the papal benediction, instead of 
which there walked into his presence a 
Jewish banker with a bundle under his 
arm, out of which he presently produced 
the pall with a bill for £200. Keenly as 
Dr. Déllinger entered into the humor of 
the story, he really told it as an illustra- 
tion of the archbishop’s simplicity of char- 
acter, and by way of excusing his conduct 
in excommunicating himself. “To him,” 
he said, “ the dogma presents no insuper- 
able difficulty, and he cannot understand 
why it should present any to me. He 
bows to authority, and cannot see that 
authority has no more to do with historical 
facts than it has to do with mathematical 
facts.” He was always prone to make 
excuses for the bishops who accepted the 
dogma of infallibility—-even for those 
who had been among its most prominent 
opponents at the Vatican Council. He 
showed me once a letter from one of the 
latter, in which the writer—a distin- 
guished prelate — declared that he was in 
sad perplexity. He had proclaimed the 
dogma, he said, while stid remaining in 
the same mind in which he had opposed 
it at the Council. ‘“ But what could I 
do?” he asked. “Can one be in the 
Church and be out of communion with 
the pope? Yet can it be right to proclaim 
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what one does not believe? Such is my 
dilemma, and it has made me so unhappy 
that I have thought of resigning my see. 
On reflection, I have chosen what I con- 
sider the safest course.” Allowance 
must be made for these men,” said Dr. 
Déllinger. ‘“ Habit is second nature, and 
their mental attitude has been so invariably 
that of unquestioning obedience to papal 
authority, that when they have to choose 
between that authority and allegiance to 
what they believe to be historical truth, 
their second nature asserts itself and they 
yield.” 

On a subsequent occasion, I asked Dr. 
Déllinger if he thought the Bishop of 
Rottenburg (Dr. Hefele) would end by 
accepting the dogma. The case was in 
one way a crucial one. As an authority 
on the historical bearings of the question, 
Hefele was the best equipped man at the 
Council. His masterly “ History of the 
Councils” is accepted as the standard au- 
thority on all hands. Not only did he 
oppose the dogma at the Vatican Council, 
but during the sitting of the Council he 
published, through the Neapolitan press, 
a pamphlet against it, basing his opposi- 
tion on the example of Honorius as a test 
case. Perrone, the great theologian of the 
Roman College, and a strong Infallibilist, 
has laid it down in his standard work on 
“Dogmatic Theology,” that if only one 
pope can be proved to have given, ex ca- 
thedr@,a heterodox decision on faith or 
morals, the whole doctrine collapses. 
Hefele accordingly took the case of Ho- 
norius, and proved that this pope had 
been condemned as a heretic by popes 
and cecumenical councils. Pennachi, pro- 
fessor of church history in Rome, replied 
to Hefele, and Hefele returned to the 
charge in a rejoinder so powerful that 
he was left master of the field. If there- 
fore Hefele, so honest as well as so able 
and learned, accepted the dogma, it was 
not likely that any other bishop of the 
minority would hold out. “He must 
yield,” said Dr. Déllinger to me, three 
months after the prorogation of the Vati- 
can Council, “or resign his see. His 
quinquennial faculties have expired and 
the pope refuses to renew them until 
Hefele accepts the decree. At this mo- 
ment there are nineteen couples oi rank 
in his diocese who cannot get married 
because they are within the forbidden 
degrees, and Hefele cannot grant them 
dispensations.” ‘“ But since he denies the 
pope’s infallibility,” I asked, “why does 
he not himself grant the necessary dis- 
pensations?” “ My friend,” replied Dél- 
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linger, “you forget that the members of 
the Church of Rome have been brought 
up in the belief that a dispensation is not 
valid without these papal faculties, and a 
Marriage under any other dispensation 
would not be acknowledged in society,” 
The event proved that Déllinger was right. 
The quinquennial faculties are a tremen- 
dous power in the hands of the pope. 
They are, in fact, papal licenses, renewed 
every five years, which enable the bishops 
to exercise extraordinary episcopal func- 
tions that ordinarily belong to the pope, 
such as the power of absolving from 
heresy, schism, apostasy, secret crime (ex- 
cept murder), from vows, obligations of 
fasting, prohibition of marriage within the 
prohibited degrees, and also the power to 
permit the reading of prohibited books. 
It is obvious that the extinction of the 
quinquennial faculties in a diocese means 
the paralysis ina short time of its ordinary 
administration. It amounts to a sort of 
modified interdict. And so Dr. Hefele 
soon discovered. The dogma was pro- 
claimed in the Vatican Council on the 18th 
of July, 1870, and on the roth of the fol- 
lowing April Hefele submitted. But he 
was too honest to let it be inferred that 
his submission was due to any change of 
conviction. He deemed it his duty to 
submit in spite of his convictions, because 


“the peace and unity of the Church is so 
great a good that great and heavy personal 


sacrifices may be made for it.” Bishop 
Strossmayer held out longest of all; but 
he yielded at last, so far as to allow the 
dogma to be published in the official ga- 
zette of his diocese during his absence in 
Rome. Nevertheless, he remained to the 
last on the most friendly terms with Dr. 
Déllinger, and it was to a letter from Dr. 
Déllinger that I was indebted for a most 
interesting visit to Bishop Strossmayer in 
Croatia in 1876. 

To some able and honest minds Dr. 
Déllinger’s attitude on the question of 
infallibility is a puzzle. His refusal to ac- 
cept the dogma, while he submitted meekly 
to an excommunication which he believed 
to be unjust, seems to them an inconsis- 
tency. This view is put forward in an 
interesting article on Dr. Déllinger in the 
Spectator of last January 18, and, as it is 
a view which is probably held by many, 
I quote the gist of the article before I try 
to show what Dr. Déllinger’s point of view 
really was : — 

There was something very English in Dr. 
DGllinger’s illogical pertinacity in holding his 
own position on points of detail, in spite of 
the inconsistency of that position on points of 
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detail with the logic of his general creed. He 
was, in fact, more tenacious of what his his- 
torical learning had taught him, than he was 
of the @ priort position which he had previ- 
ously assumed — namely, that a true Church 
must be infallible, and that his Church was 
actually infallible. No one had taught this 
more distinctly than Dr. Dollinger. Yet first 
he found one erroneous drift in the practical 
teaching of his Church, then he.found another, 
and then when at last his Church formally 
declared that the true providential guarantee 
of her infallibility extended only to the Papal 
definition of any dogma touching faith and 
morals promulgated with a view to teach the 
Church, he ignored that decree, though it was 
sanctioned by one of the most unanimous as 
well as one of the most numerously attended 
of her Councils, and preferred to submit to 
excommunication rather than to profess his 
acceptance of it. And then later he came, we 
believe, to declare that he was no more bound 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent than 
he was by the decrees of the Council of the 
Vatican. None the less he always submitted 
to the disciplinary authority of the Church, 
even after he had renounced virtually her 
dogmatic authority. He never celebrated 
mass nor assumed any of the functions of a 
priest after his excommunication. In other 
words, he obeyed the Church in matters in 
which no one had ever claimed for her that 
she could not err, after he had ceased to obey 
her in matters in which he had formerly taught 
that she could not err, and in which, so far as 
we know, he had only in his latter years 
taught that she could err by explicitly reject- 
ing the decrees of one or two General Coun- 
cils. . . . When she said to him, ‘* Don’t 
celebrate mass any more,’’ he seems to have 
regarded himself as more bound to obey her 
than when she said to him, ‘‘ Believe what I 
tell you.” 


Dr. Déllinger would not have accepted 
this as an accurate statement of his posi- 
tion. He would have denied that the 
dogma of infallibility “ was sanctioned 
by one of the most unanimous” of the 
Church’s Councils, and would have pointed 
to the protest of more than eighty of the 
most learned and influential bishops in 
the Roman communion, whose subsequent 
submission he would have discounted for 
reasons already indicated. And he would 
have been greatly surprised to be told 
that it was as easy to obey the command, 
“ Believe what I tell you,” as the com- 
mand “ Don’t celebrate mass any more.” 
I remember a pregnant remark of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s to myself at the time of 
Dr. Déllinger’s excommunication, of which 
he disapproved, though accepting the 
dogma himself. “There are some,” he 
said, “ who think that it is as easy to be- 
lieve as to obey; that is to say, they do 
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not understand what faith really means.” 
To obey the sentence of excommunication 
was in no sense a moral difficulty to Dr. 
Déllinger. He believed it unjust and 
therefore invalid, and he considered him- 
self under no obligation in foro consci- 
enti to obey it. He did not believe that 
it cut him off from membership with the 
Church of Rome; and he once resented 
in a letter to me an expression which im- 
plied that he had ceased to be a member 
of the Roman Communion. He submitted 
to the sentence of excommunication asa 
matter of discipline, a cross which he was 
providentially ordained to bear. It in- 
volved nothing more serious than personal 
sacrifice — submission to a wrong arbitra- 
rily inflicted by an authority to which 
obedience was due where conscience did 
not forbid. “Believe what I tell you” 
was a very different command, and could 
only be obeyed when the intellect could 
conscientiously accept the proposition. 
To bid him believe not only as an article 
of faith but as an historical fact what he 
firmly believed to be an historical fiction 
was to him an outrage on his intellectual 
integrity. For let it be remembered that 
the Vatican decree defines the dogma of 
papal infallibility not merely as part of the 
contents of divine revelation, but, in addi- 
tion, as a fact of history “received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith.” It 
challenged the ordeal of historical criti- 
cism, and made thus an appeal to enlight- 
ened reason not less than to faith. To 
demand belief in a proposition that lies 
beyond the compass of the human under- 
standing is one thing. It is quite another 
matter to demand belief in a statement 
the truth or falsehood of which is purely a 
matter of historical evidence. If Dr. Dél- 
linger had been asked to believe, on pain 
of excommunication, that Charles I. be- 
headed Oliver Cromwell, the able writer 
in the Spectator would readily understand 
how easy submission to an unjust excom- 
munication would have been in comparison 
with obedience to sucha command. But 
to Dr. Déllinger’s mind the proposition 
that Charles I. beheaded Oliver Cromwell 
would not be a bit more preposterous, not 
a bit more in the teeth of historical evi- 
dence, than the proposition that “ from the 
beginning of the Christian faith,” it was 
an accepted article of the creed of Chris- 
tendom that when the Roman pontiff 
speaks to the Church ex cathedré on faith 
or morals, his utterances are infallible, 
and “are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the Church.” He 
was firmly convinced of the contradictory 
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of that proposition, and while he remained 
of that mind how could he have honestly 
professed his acceptance of the dogma? 
The appeal was not to his faith, but to his 
reason. It was, as he said himself, like 
asking him to believe that two and two 
make five. 

But there is an ambiguity in the word 
“infallible,” and the writer in the Sfecta- 
tor uses it in a sense in which Dr. D6l- 
linger never accepted it, either before or 
after the Vatican Council. In the most 
Roman period of his life he was no be- 
liever in the Ultramontane doctrine of in- 
fallibility, whether of the pope alone, or 
of the pope as head and organ of the 
Church collectively. The Ultramontane 
view is that bishops are not witnesses of 
the faith handed down among their flocks 
from generation to generation; but that 
by consecration they are admitted to the 
ecclesia docens as doctors and judges, 
and are thus entrusted supernaturally with 
the custody of the true faith. So that 
when they assemble in cecumenical coun- 
cil they are not witnesses of the tra- 
ditional and immemorial faith of their 
flocks, but of the faith as it came to them 
supernaturally in the line of their conse- 
cration. Dr. Déllinger never held that 


view. To him the infallibility of the 
Church had always meant a concensus of 


historical testimony. The function of 
bishops in an cecumenical council was 
to bear witness severally to the faith 
handed down in their dioceses. If there 
was more unanimity in this testimony, it 
was held to afford decisive proof that the 
doctrine thus attested was part of the 
original deposit. But councils had to 
deliberate as well as to bear witness; to 
track error to its lair and expose it as well 
as to testify to the truth ; and it was there- 
fore believed that the promise to “ guide 
them into all truth” was not personal to 
the Apostles, but was made officially 
through them to the Church at large. It 
was not enough, for instance, at the Coun- 
cil of Nicza that the bishops there assem- 
bled should have each delivered the tradi- 
tional doctrine of his see on the subject 
of our Lord’s divinity. For Arius did not 
deny the divinity of Christ in express 
terms. He disguised his denial of it by 
sophistry so subtle that it required uncom- 
mon skill and dexterity to refute him ; and 
it was illuminating guidance of this kind 
that was promised to the Church, not an 
infused grace at the consecration of each 
bishop for the purpose of endowing him 
with the custody of the faith. 
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Others again, like Joseph de Maistre,* 
have explained papal infallibility as if it 
merely meant the power of giving a de- 
cision which is final and from which there 
can be no appeal; the same in the spirit- 
ual order that sovereignty is in the civil 
order. The infallibility defined in the 
Vatican decree is different in kind from 
this. The infallible decisions of the Ro- 
man pontiff are said to be “ irreformable.” 
This is a fundamental distinction. In civil 
government the sovereign power for the 
time being has supreme jurisdiction over 
the past as well as over the present. It 
can reform and revoke past decisions as 
well as lay down the law for the present, 
The analogy suggested by De Maistre 
therefore breaks down on the threshold 
of the argument. Nor is this all. There 
never was a time when Dr. Déllinger 'ad- 
mitted the irreformability of any ecclesias- 
tical decisions, be they papal or conciliar, 
He always held that one cecumenical coun- 
cil could review and amend (as indeed 
some did) the acts of another. 

Moreover, the Vatican definition de- 
clares that the ex cathedré decisions of 
the pope are not only “irreformable,” but 
are so “of themselves, and not from the 
consent of the Church.” According to 
Cardinal Manning,f this means, and in- 
deed it is the obvious meaning, that “ the 
whole episcopate gathered in council is 
not infallible without its head. But the 
head is always infallible by himself... . 
This divine assistance is his special pre- 
rogative depending on God alone.” The 
Vatican definition therefore “ascribes to 
the pontifical acts ex cathedré, in faith or 
morals, an intrinsic infallibility ; and sec- 
ondly, it excludes from them all influx of 
any other cause of such intrinsic infallibil- 
ity.” “I need not add,” says the cardinal, 
“that by these words many forms of error 
are excluded ; as, first, the theory that the 
joint action of the episcopate congregated 
in council is necessary to the infallibility 
of the pontiff; secondly, that the consent 
of the episeopate dispersed is required; 
thirdly, that if not the express at least the 


* L’un et l’autre expriment cette haute puissance qui 
les domine toutes, dont toutes les autres dérivent, qui 
gouverne et n’est pas gouvernée, qui juge et n’est pas 
jugée. Quand nous disons qui |’Eglise est infaillible 
nous ne demandons pour elle, il est bien essentiel de 
P observer, aucun privilege particulier ; nous demandons 
seulment qu’elle jouisse du droit commun & toutes les 
souverainetés possible qui toutes agissent nécessaire- 
ment comme infaillibles; car tout gouvernement est 
absolu; et du moment ov Ion peut lui résister sous 

rétexte d’erreur ou d’injustice, il n’existe plus. (Du 

ape c. i., pp. 15-16.) 

+ The Vatican Council and its Definitions, pp. 90-92- 
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tacit assent of the episcopate is needed. 
All these alike deny the infallibility of the 
pontiff till his acts are confirmed by the 
episcopate,” “ which is to deny his infalli- 
bility as a privilege of the primacy inde- 
pendent of the Church which he is to 
teach and to confirm.” 

This is the doctrine which Dr. Déllin- 
ger was required to believe, not as an 
article of divine truth revealed to the fa- 
thers of the Vatican Council, but as an 
article of faith always held “from the 
beginning.” How was he to believe it 
consistently with his historical convic- 
tions? How was it reconcilable with the 
facts of history — with the fact of general 
councils, for example? If the Roman 
pontiff, as teacher of the Church, is infal- 
lible when he speaks ex cathedré on faith 
or morals, why were councils summoned 
at all to decide what the pope could have 
decided independently of them? Why the 
long sessions and heated disputations of 
Nica, Chalcedon, Ephesus, and the rest, 
if the pope could by the fa¢ of his infallible 
prerogative have settled the matter at 
once? In those days of difficult and dan- 
gerous travelling and precarious postal 
communication, to withdraw the bishops 
of Christendom for months from their 
sees was a serious evil to the Church at 
large. Would it have been incurred with- 
out necessary cause? And where was the 
necessary cause if the pope could decide 
the matter infallibly of himself, “ and not 
from the consent of the Church”? Nay, 
why was the Vatican Council called to de- 
clare the pope’s infallibility, if infallibility 
belongs intrinsically to his office by lineal 
heritage from Peter? Why proclaim as a 
new dogma what is declared to have al- 
ways been a necessary article in the cre- 
denda of the Church? And why did the 
Church for eighteen centuries, by its ap- 
peal to the general council, practically 
deny the pope’s alleged prerogative of set- 
tling all controversies on faith or morals 
“independently of the Church”? 

These are specimens of the questions 
which Dr. Déllinger found barring his 
way to belief in the Vatican dogma. I 
have often heard him say that there were 
several objections to the dogma which 
were singly decisive against it, to say noth- 
ing of the cumulative force of the whole 
mass. Like Hefele, he regarded the case 
of Honorius as alone conclusive. And in- 
deed it is not easy to see how that objec- 
tion can be removed. The attempts that 
have been made to surmount it have really 
increased the difficulty. Cardinal Man- 
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ning, for example, uses two arguments,* 
one of which misses the point of the ob- 
jection; while the other, in saving the 
infallibility of Honorius, virtually surren- 
ders that of the popes who condemned 
him. Even suppose we admit, he argues, 
the fall of Honorius, what then? Does 
“one broken link destroy a chain,” while 
“two hundred and fifty-six” remain in- 
tact? “I would ask, then, is it science, 
or is it passion, to reject the cumulus of 
evidence which surrounds the infallibility 
of two hundred and fifty-six pontiffs be- 
cause of the case of Honorius, even if 
supposed to be an insoluble difficulty?” 
“One broken link” does undoubtedly 
destroy a chain on which anything hangs 
as completely. as if every link in the series 
were broken. Perrone, as we have already 
seen, says positively that only one error 
committed by a pope in an ex cathedraé 
pronouncement would be fatal to the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility. His words 
are: Si vel unicus ejusmodi error depre- 
henderetur, apparent omnes adductas pro- 
bationes in nihilum redactum iri. The 
strength of achain is proverbially in its 
weakest link. If that is broken, all that 
hangs on the chain falls to the ground. 
But Cardinal Manning’s own view is 
that Honorius needs no defence. His lan- 
guage is “entirely orthodox, though, in the 
use of language, he wrote as was usual 
before the condemnation of Monothe- 
lism,t and not as it became necessary 
afterwards. It is an anachronism and an 
injustice to censure his language used be- 
fore that condemnation, as it might be 
just to censure it after the condemnation 
had been made.”{ Let us see what is 
involved in this argument. Being appealed 
to by the Monothelite patriarch Sergius, 
of Constantinople, Honorius adopted and 
sanctioned in a public document the tech- 
nical formula of the Monothelites, and 


pronounced it a dogma of the Church, 
His letter is extant in Greek and Latin, 
and his words can bear but one interpre- 


tation. Confessing our Lord’s incarna- 
tion, he asserted that he had one will only, 
and denied that he had two. For this 
Honorius was condemned and excommu- 
nicated in a council (A.D. 680) admitted 
as cecumenical in East and West. Two 
subsequent councils repeated the anath- 
ema, and every succeeding pope down to 


* The Vatican Council, pp. 116-118. 

+ Cardinal Manning would find it hard to prove that 
the Monothelite language of Honorius was ever come 
mon among orthodox theologians, 

t The Vatican Council, p, 223. 
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the eleventh century, in a solemn oath at 
his accession, gave his adhesion to the 
council which condemned Honorius, and 
pronounced an anathema on that pope as 
an abettor of heresy. In other words, a 
series of popes, for more than three cen- 
turies, publicly admitted that a council 
can sit in judgment ona pope, and con- 
demn him for heresy; and in particular 
that Pope Honorius was justly condemned 
for heresy. Individual popes, moreover 
(Leo II., for example), denounced Hono- 
rius as a heretic in very energetic lan- 
guage. If then, “it is,” as Cardinal 
Manning tells us, “an anachronism and 
an injustice to censure his [Honorius’s] 
language,” the anachronism and injustice 
have been committed by three general 
councils and a multitude of popes. To 
save the infallibility of Honorius, there- 
fore, is to sacrifice that of the popes who 
condemned him as a heretic. I do not 
see a way of escape from that dilemma. 
I know, on the other hand, that the case 
of Honorius presents no difficulty to sin- 
cere, able, and learned believers in papal 
infallibility. i cannot understand their 
state of mind, and they will probably con- 
sider me too biassed to appreciate their 
reasoning. But Dr. Déllinger’s natural 
bias was in favor of believing what the 
Roman Church taught; and it was not 
without a painful wrench that he faced 
excommunication rather than profess be- 
lief in what he believed to be untrue. 

The controversy on papal infallibility 
naturally forced Dr. Déllinger to recon- 
sider his position generally, and the con- 
clusion at which he arrived was that no 
council could be received as cecumenical, 
consequently as binding on the whole 
Church, since the last council recognized 
as. cecumenical by both East and West. 
That opened up a number of questions 
which he set himself to study with the 
ardor and diligence of a man who knew 
the magnitude of the task and the preca- 
rious tenure of a life which had already 
passed its threescore years and ten. He 
began to re-study ecclesiastical history 
afresh from the earliest ages, in order to 
trace the genesis of the cardinal errors 
which have afflicted the Church and done 
so much harm to the Christian religion. 
It is to be hoped that he left materials for 
his monumental work in so forward a state 
that some of his disciples may be able to 
arrange them for publication. His plan 
was to apportion certain collateral and 
illustrative subjects to the investigation of 
scholars working under his own guidance, 
while he reserved for his own pen the 





unravelling of the papacy along the whole 
course of its development. How com- 
pletely he had reconsidered his whole 
attitude on ecclesiastical subjects will be 
apparent from a bare and crude sketch of 
a treatise on the Church, which he wrote 
down for me five years ago, with the ex- 
pression of a wish that I would undertake 
it in conjunction with some eminent men, 
English and German, whom he named. 
Mr. Gladstone had often expressed to me 
the wish that a new and revised edition 
should be published of Palmer’s “ Treatise 
on the Church of Christ” —a book which 
Cardinal Newman, since he became a Ro- 
man Catholic, has characterized as the 
ablest exposition of the position of the 
Church of England that has appeared 
since the Reformation. At last | under- 
took to edit a new edition of Palmer’s 
book, and consulted Dr. Déllinger. He 
agreed in Mr, Gladstone’s and Cardinal 
Newman’s opinion of Palmer’s book, 
“ English theological literature,” he wrote, 
“possesses nothing comparable to it, or 
which could replace it. The study of such 
a work should be an indispensable requi- 
site for every candidate for holy orders.” 
The lines on which it was proposed to 
bring out the new edition of Palmer’s work 
are indicated in the following extract from 
a letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote to me 
on the subject : — 


What I want to have, on the basis of 
Palmer’s book, is a setting forth, according 
to the methods which theological science pro- 
vides, of the Civitas Dei, the city set on a hill, 
the pillar and ground of truth, the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, /fortsetsung der Fleisch- 
werdung, exhibited not as against Noncon- 
formists, nor even peso. as against the 
aggressive Church of Rome, but as a positive 
dispensation, a form divinely given to the re- 
ligious idea, which challenges with authority, 
but agreeably to reason, the assent of the 
rational and right-minded man, in competition 
with all other claimants on that assent. I 
want some solid scientific work, which shall 
set up historical or institutional Christianity 
to take its chance in the mé/ée of systems, 
dogmatic and undogmatic, revealed and unre- 
vealed, particularist, pagan, secular, antithe- 
istic, or other, which marks the age. Havin, 
spent more than fifty years of adult life [this 
was written some years ago] in this méée, I 
find the method I describe the most rational 


of all, and I wish that there should be a text- 


book of it for the help of doubtful or unin- 
structed minds. Also that this text-book, 
founded on the principle I have described, 
should apply the principle, for the benefit 
of Englishmen, to the case of the English 
Church, under the shadow of which our lot is 
providentially cast. 
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After some progress had been made in 
the revision of Palmer’s book, it was found 
that parts of it would have to be entirely 
re-written, and much of it, which events 
— particularly the Vatican Council and 
its consequences — had rendered obsolete, 
would have to be omitted. While this 
was going on I often went to Munich to 
consult Dr. Déllinger. He was so kind 
as to give me a room in his library for 
study, close to that in which he sat him- 
self; so that he was always at hand to 
help me. While thus engaged one day, 
five years ago, he advised me to content 
myself with a revision of Palmer up to 
date, and devote myself, with the aid of 
some scholars whom he named, to the 
composition of an entirely new book. In 
the course of the afternoon he handed me 
a rough sketch of the kind of book which 
he thought would be useful, filling up the 
sketch, to some extent, during a long walk 
in the environs of Munich, I reproduce 


the sketch here literally as Dr. Déllinger 
gave it to me:— 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 

Matters to be treated more historically than 
systematically and polemically : — 

Periods (a) A.D. 324; (4) A.D. 680; (c) Mid- 
die Ages, down to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century; (d) the time of developed 
scholasticism, when the authoritative works 
were written by Papal commandment, or 
imposed as binding law by the Popes and 
the religious Orders— Alexander of Hales, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus; (e) the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries till the dawn of 
the Reformation, 1517; (/) the Council of 
Trent; (g) the period of Jesuitical domina- 
tion; the changes in dogma, morals, and gen- 
eral spirit of the Church, introduced by that 
Order. 

Consequently seven successive surveys of 
the state of dogma. The date of the rising 
of each new dogma can generally be fixed very 
accurately. 

Doctrine of development, as it is taught by 
the Fathers and the scholastics (principally 
Vincentius Lirinensis,and Thomas Aquinas), 
to be carefully distinguished from Newman’s 
system. 

Doctrines, where the change is particularly 
momentous and fraught with far-reaching con- 
sequences — 

1. Authority of the Bible and Tradition. 

. Penitence and Absolution (attrition or 
contrition). 

. Making marriage a Sacrament, and con- 
sequently entirely and exclusively a 
matter of Papal legislation. 

. The all-engrossing worship of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

. The virtue of faith, as it is taught in 
the New Testament (justifying faith), 
changed into an act of passive and blind 

LIVING AGE. VOL. LXX. 3592 
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obedience to the Church, or rather 
(since 1870) to the Pope. 

6. The great change of the doctrine of grace 
by Augustine and the canons of the 
Eleventh Council of Orange; whereas 
the Greek Church preserved the ancient 
doctrine. 

7. Change in the idea of sacrifice in the 
Eucharist. (Compare Johnson’s work 
and that of Benedict XIV. De Missa.) 

Original independence of National Church. 
The Church of Armenia —of Persia —of Abys- 
sinia (AEthiopia) —(it has never been in. com- 
munion with Rome and the Western Church); 
the Church of /reland (Culdees), which was 
independent down to the time of St. Malachy, 
in the twelfth century; the old Scotch Church 
(Columba) ; the African Church — the Spanish 
Church, where the subjection to Rome was 
introduced from France at the end of the 
eleventh century, by means of the monks of 
Cluny. 

The changes in doctrine and practice since 
the fifth century are mainly hierarchical, cal- 
culated to make the Laity more dependent 
on the services of the Clergy, and to increase 
and multiply gifts, offerings, taxes. 

Blind obedience to the Church, developed in 
its perfection by the Jesuits, and perverting 
conscience and moral judgment. 

Institutions directly immoral or grossly 
superstitious : — 

(1) The Interdict, based on the idea that 
the Hierarchy can punish the innocent 
instead of the guilty. 

(2) Ordeals (direct intervention of God in 
human judicial triais) countenanced, 
consecrated by the Church. 

(3) The extension of Exorcism to cases of 
all kinds, generally confounding any 
case of mental disease, lunacy, or un- 
common malady with demoniacal pos- 
session. 

Changes in doctrine : — 

(2) Chiliasm or Millennium doctrine of 
Wordsworth, showing the toleration of 
the Primitive Church. 

(4) The fall of Satan and the demons. The 
earlier doctrine * of the Fathers of the 
second and third century was rejected, 
and a new one (fall by pride) intro- 
duced towards the end of the fourth 
century. 

(c) Change in the doctrine respecting the 
authority of Councils (St. Augustine, 
Gregory of Rome). St. Augustine said 
that one Council could correct another. 
Gregory compared the first four Coun- 
cils to the four Evangelists, and nega- 
tived the competency of one CEcumen- 
icak Council to amend another. 

(d@) Change respecting the worship of angels, 
fables and lies (apparition of St. Mi- 
chael, etc.) by whichjit was established. 

(e) Change respecting the state of souls 


* “The earlier doctrine”? was that the fall of the 
angels was due to sensuality, **Sons of God,’? mene 
tioned in Gen. vi. 1-4, being angels. 
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after death, visible even now in the 
Roman Missal. A _ state of peace 
(requies, refrigerium) changed into a 
state of cruel torture by fire. Immense 
influence of the fables told by Gregory 
of Rome. 

(/) Change respecting the rite of anointing 

the sick.* 

Dr. Déllinger was penetrated with the 
conviction that the great obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity was the divided 
state of Christendom, and he gathered 
together in Bonn, in 1874 and 1875, repre- 
sentatives of the Oriental Anglican, and 
American Churches, together with repre- 
sentative Nonconformists, to discuss in a 
friendly way the differences which divided 
them. Want of space forbids my going 
into that episode of Dr. Déllinger’s busy 
and fruitful life. Those who were pres- 
ent, as I was, at the second Bonn Con- 
ference can never forget the tact, learning, 
courtesy, intellectual resource and agility, 
and exuberant vitality of its venerable 
president, Dr. von Déllinger. He was 
then seventy-one years of age, but there 
was not a man among us more alert in 
body, and none half so alertin mind. On 
the last day of the Conference he delivered 
an address on the main questions which 
divide Christendom. It was a marvellous 
exhibition, both intellectually and phys- 


ically. He spoke for five hours — three 
hours before luncheon and two hours after 


luncheon. He never used a note, and 
never hesitated. He stood all the while 
in the middle of the room, and looked as 
fresh and vigorous at the close of his ad- 
dress as if he had been doing nothing in 
particular, He was a man of splendid 
physique; slim, wiry, with what Mr. Glad- 
stone has aptly described as a “ thatch ” 
of hair, which began to show streaks of 
grey only within the last few years. He 
was a very early riser — at 5 A.M. till the 
last few years. He breakfasted at eight, 
and dined at one; after which he touched 
nothing. He was hard at work in his 
study, when not receiving visitors, till 
about four or five in the afternoon, when 
he took a long walk, and charmed any one 
who had the privilege of being his com- 
panion, with his conversation. He seldom 
studied after his return from his walk, 
and went to bed early. I am disposed 
always to think well of a man of whom 
children and animals are fond. I don’t 
think I ever took a walk with Dr. Dél- 
linger without being touched by the sight 





t /.e., the change from anointing with a view to re- | 
covery to anointing im extremis, where there is no | 
hope of recovery. 


|of children running out of cottages or 


from the fields to greet him with smiles 
and kiss his hand; and I noticed more 
than once the friendly terms on which he 
seemed to be with animals. He spent 
some weeks in every year at the Tegern- 
see, close to his friend and whilom pupil, 
Lord Acton, and I believe that he kept up 
to the last his early habit of having a good 
swim daily, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. Though sanctioning the 
public ministrations of the Old Catholics, 
he never took any part in them. I believe 
that he obeyed his excommunication 
strictly, leaving himself in the hands of 
God, and accepting with resignation the 
chastisement that had been inflicted on 
him, unjust though he deemed it. Eccle- 
siastic.as he was, he was eminently a man 
of the world — a keen politician, interested 
in social and literary subjects, and, in a 
word, sympathetically concerned in all 
that touched the interests of humanity. 
He was emphatically a man whom it was 
difficult to know without loving. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
ON BOOKS AND THE HOUSING OF THEM. 


BY W. E. GLADSTONE. 


IN the old age of his intellect (which at 
this point seemed to taste a little of de- 
crepitude), Strauss declared* that the 
doctrine of immortality has recently lost 
the assistance of a passable argument, inas- 
much as it has been discovered that the 
stars are inhabited; for where, he asks, 
could room now be found for such a mul- 
titude of souls? Again, in view of the 
current estimates of prospective popula- 
tion for this earth, some people have be- 
gun to entertain alarm for the probable 
condition of England (if not Great Britain) 
when she gets (say) the seventy millions, 
that are allotted to her against six or eight 
hundred millions for the United States. 
We have heard in some systems of the 
pressure of population upon food ; but the 
idea of any pressure from any quarter 
upon space is hardly yet familiar. Still, I 
suppose that many a reader must have 
been struck with the naive simplicity of 
the hyperbole of St. John,f perhaps a 
solitary unit of its kind in the New Testa- 
ment: “the which if they should be writ- 
ten every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” 


* In Der alte und der neue Glaube. + xxi. 25. 
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A book, even Audubon (I believe the 
biggest known), is smaller than a man; 
but, in relation to space, I entertain more 
proximate apprehension of pressure upon 
available space from the book population 
than from the numbers of mankind. We 
ought to recollect, with more of a realized 
conception than we commonly attain to, 
that a book, ay, that every book, consists, 
like man from whom it draws its lineage, 
of a body andasoul. They are not always 
proportionate to each other. Nay, even 
the different members of the book-body 
do not sing, but clash, when bindings of a 
profuse costliness are imposed, as too 
often happens in the case of Bibles and 
books of devotion, upon letterpress which 
is respectable journeyman’s work and 
nothing more. The men of the Renas- 
cence had a truer sense of adaptation; 
the age of jewelled bindings was also the 
age of illumination and of the beautiful 
miniatura, which at an earlier stage 
meant side or margin art,* and then, on 
account of small portraitures included in 
it, gradually slid into the modern sense of 
miniature. There is a caution which we 
ought to carry with us more and more as 
we get in view of the coming period of 
open book-trade, and of demand practi- 
cally boundless. Noble works ought not 


to be printed in mean and worthless forms, 
and cheapness ought to be limited by an 


instinctive sense and law of fitness. The 
binding of a book is the dress, with which 
it walks out into the world. The paper, 
type, and ink are the body, in which its 
soul is domiciled. And these three, soul, 
body, and habiliment, are a triad which 
ought to be adjusted to one another by the 
laws of harmony and good sense. 

Already the increase of books is passing 
into geometrical progression. And this is 
not a little remarkable when we bear in 
mind that in Great Britain, of which I 
speak, while there is a vast supply of cheap 
works, what are termed “new publica- 
tions ” issue from the press, for the most 
part, at prices fabulously high, so that the 
class of real purchasers has been extir- 
pated, leaving behind as buyers only a few 
individuals who might almost be counted 
on the fingers, while the effective circula- 
tion depends upon middle-men through 
the engine of circulating libraries. These 
are not so much owners as distributors of 
books, and they mitigate the difficulty of 
dearness by subdividing the cost, and then 
selling such copies as are still in decent 

* First of all it seems to have referred to the red 


capital letters placed at the head of chapters or other 
divisions of works. 
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condition at a large reduction. It is this 
state of things, due, in my opinion, princi- 
pally to the present form of the law of 
copyright, which perhaps may have helped 
to make way for the satirical (and some- 
times untrue) remark that in times of dis- 
tress or pressure men make their first 
economies on their charities, and their 
second on their books. 

The annual arrivals at the Bodleian 
Library are, I believe, some twenty thou- 
sand; at the British Museum, forty thou- 
sand, sheets of all kinds included. Sup- 
posing three-fourths of these to be vol- 
umes, of one size or another, and to require 
on the average an inch of shelf space, the 
result will be, that in every two years 
nearly a mile of new shelving will be re- 
quired to meet the wants of a single 
library. But, whatever may be the pres- 
ent rate of growth, it is small in comparison 
with what it is likely to become. The key 
of the question lies in the hands of the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
jointly. In this matter there rests upon 
these two powers no small responsibility. 
They, with their vast range of inhabited 
territory, and their unity of tongue, are 
masters of the world, which will have to 
do as they do. When the Britains and 
America are fused into one book-market; 
when it is recognized that letters, which 
as to their material and their aim are a 
high-soaring profession, as to their mere 
remuneration are a trade; when artificial 
fetters are relaxed, and printers, publish- 
ers, and authors obtain the reward which 
well-regulated commerce would afford 
them, then let floors beware lest they 
crack, and walls lest they bulge and burst, 
from the weight of books they will have to 
carry and to confine. 

It is plain, for one thing, that under the 
new State of things specialism, in the fu- 
ture, must more and more abound. But 
specialism means subdivision of labor; 
and, with subdivision, labor ought to be 
more completely, more exactly performed. 
Let us bow our heads to the inevitable; 
the day of encyclopedic learning has gone 
by. It may perhaps be said that that sun 
set with Leibnitz. But as little learning 
is only dangerous when it forgets that it 
is little, so specialism is only dangerous 
when it forgets that it is special. When 
it encroaches on its betters, when it claims 
exceptional certainty or honor, it is imper- 
tinent, and should be rebuked ; but it has 
its own honor in its own province, and is, 
in any case, to be preferred to pretentious 
and flaunting sciolism. 

A vast, even a bewildering prospect is 
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before us; for evil or for good; but for 
good, unless it be our own fault, far more 
than for evil. Books require no eulogy 
from me; none could be permitted me, 
when they already draw their testimonials 
from Cicero* and Macaulay.¢ But books 
are the voices of the dead. They are a 
main instrument of communion with the 
vast human procession of the other world. 
They are the allies of the thought of man. 
They are ina certain sense at enmity with 
the world. Their work is, at least, in the 
two higher compartments of our threefold 
life. In a room well filled with them, no 
one has felt or can feel solitary. Second 
to none, as friends to the individual, they 
are first and foremost among the com- 
pages, the bonds and rivets of the race, 
onwards from that time when they were 
first written on the tablets of Babylonia 
and Assyria, the rocks of Asia Minor, and 
the monuments of Egypt, down to the 
diamond editions of Mr. Pickering and 
Mr. Frowde.} 

It is in truth difficult to assign dimen- 
sions for the libraries of the future. And 
it is also a little touching to look back 
upon those of the past. As the history of 


bodies cannot, in the long run, be sepa- 
rated from the history of souls, I make no 
apology for saying a few words on the 


libraries which once were, but which have 
passed away. 

The time may be approaching when we 
shall be able to estimate the quantity of 
book knowledge stored in the repositories 
of those empires which we call prehistoric. 
For the present, no clear estimate even of 
the great Alexandrian libraries has been 
brought within the circle of popular knowl- 
edge; but it seems pretty clear that the 
books they contained were reckoned, at 
least in the aggregate, by hundreds of 
thousands.§ The form of the book, how- 
ever, has gone through many variations ; 
and we moderns have a great advantage 
in the shape which the exterior has now 
taken. It speaks to us symbolically by 
the title on its back, as the roll of parch- 
ment could hardly do. It is established 
that in Roman times the bad institution of 
slavery ministered to a system under 
which books were multiplied by simulta- 


* Cic. pro Archia poeté, vii. 

t Essays Critical and Historical, ii. 282. 

+ The Prayer-book, recently issued by Mr. Frowde 
at the Clarendon Press, weighs, bound in morocco, less 
than an ounce anda quarter. I see it stated that un- 
bound it weighs three-quarters of an ounce. Picker- 
ing’s Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, in leather 
binding, weighs an ounce and a quarter. His Dante 
weighs less than a number of the 7Zmes. 

§ See Libraries and the Founders of Libraries, by 
E. Edwards, 1864, p.5. Hallam, Lit. Europe. 
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neous copying in a room where a single 
person read aloud in the hearing of many 
the volume to be reproduced, and that so 
produced they were relatively cheap. Had 
they not been so, they would hardly have 
been, as Horace represents them, among 
the habitual spoils of the grocer.* It is 
sad, and is suggestive of many inquiries, 
that this abundance was followed, at least 
in the West, by a famine of more thana 
thousand years. And it is hard, even after 
all allowances, to conceive that of all the 
many manuscripts of Homer which Italy 
must have possessed we do not know that 
a single parchment or papyrus was ever 
read by a single individual, even in a con- 
vent, or even by a giant such as Dante, or 
as Thomas Aquinas, the first of them un- 
questionably master of all the knowledge 
that was within the compass of his age. 
There were, however, libraries even in the 
West, formed by Charlemagne and by 
others afterhim. Weare told that Alcuin, 
in writing to the great monarch, spoke with 
longing of the relative wealth of England 
in these precious estates. Mr. Edwards, 
whom I have already quoted, mentions 
Charles the Fifth of France, in 1365, as a 
collector of manuscripts. But some ten 
years back the director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale informed me that the French 
King John collected twelve hundred man- 
uscripts, at that time an enormous library ; 
out of which several scores were among 
the treasures in his care. Mary of Medi- 
cis appears to have amassed in the six- 
teenth century, probably with far less 
effort, 5,800 volumes.t Oxford had before 
that time received noble gifts for her Uni- 
versity Library. And we have to recol- 
lect with shame and indignation that that 
institution was plundered and destroyed 
by the commissioners of the boy king Ed- 
ward the Sixth, acting in the name of the 
Reformation of Religion. Thus it hap- 
pened that opportunity was left to a pri- 
vate individual, the munificent Sir Thomas 
Bodley, to attach an individual name to 
one of the famous libraries of the world. 
It is interesting to learn that municipal 
bodies have a share in the honor due to 
monasteries and sovereigns in the collec- 
tion of books; for the Common Council 
of Aix purchased books for a public library 
in 1419.f 

Louis the Fourteenth, of evil memory, 
has at least this one good deed to his 


* Hor. Ep. II. i. 270; Persius, i. 48; Martial, IV. 
Ixxxvii. 8. 

+ Edwards. 

+t Rouard, Notice sur la Bibliothéque d’ Aix, p. 40. 
Quoted in Edwards, p. 34. 
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credit, that he raised the Royal Library at 
Paris, founded two centuries before, to 
70,000 volumes. In 1791 it had 150,000 
volumes. It profited largely by the Revo- 
lution. The British Museum had only 
reached 115,000 when Panizzi became 
keeper in 1837. Nineteen years after- 
wards he left it with 560,000, a number 
which must now have more than doubled. 
By his noble design for occupying the 
central quadrangle, a desert of gravel un- 
til his time, he provided additional room 
for 1,200,000 volumes. All this apparently 
enormous space for development is being 
eaten up with fearful rapidity ; and such is 
the greed of the splendid library that it 
opens its jaws like Hades, and threatens 
shortly to expel the antiquities from the 
building, and appropriate the spaces they 
adorn. 

But the proper office of ‘hasty retrospect 
in a paper like this is only to enlarge by 
degrees, like the pupil of an eye, the read- 
er’s contemplation and estimate of the 
coming time, and to prepare him for some 
practical suggestions of a very humble 
kind. So I take up again the thread of 
my brief discourse. National libraries 
draw upon a purse which is bottomless. 
But all public libraries are not national. 
And the case even of private libraries is 
becoming, nay, has become, very serious, 
for all who are possessed by the inexora- 
ble spirit of collection, but whose ardor is 
perplexed and qualified, or even baffled, 
by considerations springing from the bal- 
ance-sheet. 

The purchase of a book is commonly 
supposed to end, even for the most scrupu- 
lous customer, with the payment of the 
bookseller’s bill. But this is a mere pop- 
ular superstition. Such payment is not 
the last, but the first term in a series of 
goodly length. If we wish to give to the 
block a lease of life equal to that of the 
pages, the first condition is that it should 
be bound. So at least one would have 
said halfa century ago. But, while books 
are in most instances cheaper, bitiding, 
from causes which I do not understand, is 
dearer, at least in England, than it was in 
my early years. So that few can afford 
it.* We have, however, the tolerable and 
very useful expedient of cloth binding 
(now in some danger, I fear, of losing its 


* The director of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, which I suppose still to be the first library in 
the world, in doing for me most graciously the honors 
of that noble establishment, informed me that they 
full-bound annually a very few scores of volumes, while 
they F>lf-bound about twelve hundred. For all the 
rest they had to be contented with a lower provision. 
And France raises the largest revenue in the world. 
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modesty through flaring ornamentation) to 
console us. Well then, bound or not, the 
book must of necessity be put into a book- 
case. And the bookcase must be housed. 
And the house must be kept. And the 
library must be dusted, must be arranged, 
should be catalogued. What a vista of 
toil, yet not unhappy toil! Unless in- 
deed things are to be, as they now are in 
at least one princely mansion of this coun- 
try, where books, in thousands upon thou- 
sands, are jumbled together with no more 
arrangement than a sack of coals; where 
not even the sisterhood of consecutive 
volumes has been respected ; where un- 
doubtedly an intending reader may at the 
mercy of Fortune take something from the 
shelves that is a book, but where no par- 
ticular book can, except by the purest 
accident, be found. 

Such being the outlook, what are we to 
do with our books? Shall we be buried 
under them like Tarpeia under the Sabine 
shields? Shall we renounce them (many 
will, or will do worse, will keep to the 
most worthless part of them) in our resent- 
ment against their more and more exact- 
ing demands? Shall we sell and scatter 
them? as it is painful to see how often 
the books of eminent men are ruthlessly, 
or at least unhappily, dispersed on their 
decease. Without answering in detail, I 
shall assume that the book-buyer is a 
book-lover, that his love is a tenacious not 
a transitory love, and that for him the 
question is how best to keep his\ books, 

I pass over those conditions which are 
the most obvious, that the building should 
be sound and dry, the apartment airy, and 
with abundant light. And I dispose with 
a passing anathema of all such as would 
endeavor to solve their problem, or at any 
rate compromise their difficulties, by set- 
ting one row of books in front of another. 
I also freely admit that what we have be- 
fore us is nota choice between difficulty 
and no difficulty, but a choice among diffi- 
culties. 

The objects further to be contemplated 
in the bestowal of our books, so far as I 
recollect, are three: economy, good ar- 
rangement, and accessibility with the 
smallest possible expenditure of time. 

In a private library, where the service 
of books is commonly to be performed 
by the person desiring to use them, they 
ought to be assorted and distributed ac- 
cording to subject. The case may be alto- 
gether different, where they have to be 
sent for and brought by an attendant. It 
is an immense advantage to bring the eye 
in aid of the mind; to see within a limited 
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compass all the works that are accessible, 
in a given library, ona given subject ; and 
to have the power of dealing with them 
collectively at a given spot, instead of 
hunting » en up through an entire ac- 
cumulation. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that distribution by subjects ought in 
some degree to be controlled by sizes. If 
everything on a given subject, from folio 
down to 32mo, is to be brought locally 
together, there will be an immense waste 
of space in the attempt to lodge objects of 
such different sizes in one and the same 
bookcase. And this waste of space will 
cripple us in the most serious manner, as 
will be seen with regard to the conditions 
of economy and of accessibility. The 
three conditions are in truth all connected 
together, but especially the two last named. 

Even in a paper such as this the ques- 
tion of classification cannot altogether be 
overlooked; but it is one more easy to 
open than to close —one upon which I 
am not bold enough to hope for uniformity 
of opinion and of practice. I set aside on 
the one hand the case of great public 
libraries, which I leave to the experts of 
those establishments. And, at the other 
end of the scale, in small private libraries 
the matter becomes easy or even insignifi- 
cant. In libraries of the medium scale, 


not too vast for some amount of personal 
survey, some would multiply subdivision, 


and some restrain it. An acute friend 
asks me under what and how many gen- 
eral headings subjects should be classified 
in a library intended for practical use and 
reading, and boldly answers by suggesting 
five classes only: (1) science, (2) specula- 
tion, (3) art, (4) history, and (5) miscella- 
neous and periodical literature. But this 
seemingly simple division at once raises 
questions both of practical and of theoretic 
difficulty. As to the first, periodical liter- 
ature is fast attaining to such magnitude, 
that it may require a classification of its 
own, and that the enumeration, which 
indexes supply, useful as it is, will not 
suffice. And | fear it is the destiny of 
periodicals as such to carry down with 
them a large proportion of what, in the 
phraseology of railways, would be called 
dead weight, as compared with live weight. 
The limits of speculation would be most 
difficulttodraw. The diversities included 
under science would be so vast as at once 
to make sub-classification a necessity. 
The ologies are by no means well suited 
to rub shoulders together; and sciences 
must include arts, which are but country 
cousins to them, or a new compartment 
must be established for their accommoda- 
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tion. Once more, how to cope with the 
everlasting difficulty of “Works”? In 
what category to place Dante, Petrarch, 
Swedenborg, Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle, or 
a hundred more? Where, again, is poetry 
to stand? I apprehend that it must take 
its place, the first place without doubt, in 
art; for, while it is separated from paint- 
ing and her other “sphere-born harmoni- 
ous sisters” by their greater dependence 
on material form, they are all more in- 
wardly and profoundly united in their first 
and all-enfolding principle, which is to or- 
ganize the beautiful for presentation to 
the perceptions of man. 

But underneath all particular criticism 
of this or that method of classification 
will be found to lie a subtler question — 
whether the arrangement of a library 
ought not in some degree to correspond 
with and represént the mind of the man 
who forms it. For my own part, I plead 
guilty, within certain limits, of favoritism 
in classification. I am sensible that sym- 
pathy and its reverse have something to 
do with determining in what company a 
book shall stand. And further, does there 
not enter into the matter a principle of 
humanity to the authors themselves? 
Ought we not to place them, so far as 
may be, in the neighborhood which they 
would like? Their living manhoods are 
printed in their works. Every reality, 
every tendency, endures. Eadem sequti- 
tur tellure sepultos. 

I fear that arrangement, to be good, 
must be troublesome. Subjects are trav- 
ersed by promiscuous assemblages of 
“works;” both by sizes; and all by lan- 
guages. On the whole I conclude as fol- 
lows. The mechanical perfection of a 
library requires an alphabetical catalogue 
of the whole. But under the shadow of 
this catalogue let there be as many living 
integers as possible, for every well-chosen 
subdivision is a living integer and makes 
the library more and more an organism. 
Among others I plead for individual men 
as centres of subdivision; not only for 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, but for John- 
son, Scott,and Burns, and whatever repre- 
sents a large and manifold humanity. 

The question of economy, for those who 
from necessity or choice consider it at all, 
is a very serious one. It has been a fash- 
ion to make bookcases highly ornamental. 
Now books want for and in themselves no 
ornament at all. They are themselves the 
ornament. Just as shops need no orna- 
ment, and no one will think of or care for 
any structural ornament, if the goods are 


| tastefully disposed in the shop-window. 
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The man, who looks for society in his 
books, will readily perceive that, in propor- 
tion as the face of his bookcase is occu- 
pied by ornament, he loses that society ; 
and conversely, the more that face approxi- 
mates to a sheet of book-backs, the more of 
that society he will enjoy. Andso it is that 
three great advantages come hand in hand, 
and, as will be seen, reach their maximum 
together: the sociability of books, mini- 
mum of cost in providing for them, and 
ease of access to them. 

In order to attain these advantages, two 
conditions are fundamental, First, the 
shelves must, as a rule, be fixed ; secondly, 
the cases, or a large part of them, should 
have their side against the wall, and thus, 
projecting into the room for a convenient 
distance, they should be of twice the depth 
needed for a single line of books, and 
should hold two lines, one facing each 
way. Twelve inches isa fair and liberal 
depth for two rows of octavos. The books 
are thus thrown into stalls, but stalls after 
the manner of a stable, or of an old-fash- 
ioned coffee-room; not after the manner 
of a bookstall, which, as times go,is no 
stall at all, but simply a flat space made 
by putting some scraps of boarding to- 
gether, and covering them with books. 

This method of dividing the longitudi- 


nal space by projections at right angles to 
it, if not very frequently used, has long 


been known. A great example of it is to 
be found in the noble library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. He has kept these 
cases down to very moderate height; for 
he doubtless took into account that great 
heights require long ladders, and that 
the fetching and use of these greatly add 
to the time consumed in getting or in 
replacing a book. On the other hand, the 
upper spaces of the walls are sacrificed, 
whereas in Dublin, All Souls, and many 
other libraries the bookcases ascend very 
high, and magnificent apartments walled 
with books may in this way be constructed. 
Access may be had to the upper portions 
by galleries; but we cannot have stairs all 
round the room, and even with one gallery 
of books a room should not be more than 
from sixteen to eighteen feet high if we 
are to act on the principle of bringing the 
largest possible number of volumes into 
the smallest possible space. I am afraid 
it must be admitted that we cannot have 
a noble and imposing spectacle, in a vast 
apartment, without sacrificing economy 
and accessibility; and vice versé. 

The projections should each have at- 
tached to them what I rudely term an end- 
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piece (for want of a better name), that is 
a shallow and extremely light adhering 
bookcase (light by reason of the shortness 
of the shelves), which both increases the 
accommodation, and makes one short side 
as well as the two long ones of the paral- 
lelopiped to present simply a face of books 
with the lines of shelf, like threads, run- 
ning between the rows. 

The wall-spaces between the projections 
ought also to be turned to account for 
shallow bookcases so far as they are not 
occupied by windows. If the width of 
the interval be two feet six, about sixteen 
inches of this may be given to shallow 
cases placed against the wall. 

Economy of space is in my view best 
attained by fixed shelves. This dictum I 
will now endeavor to make good. If the 
shelves are movable, each shelf imposes a 
dead weight on the structure of the book- 
case, without doing anything to support it. 
Hence it must be built with wood of con- 
siderable mass, and the more considerable 
the mass of wood the greater are both the 
space occupied and the ornament needed. 
When the shelf is fixed, it contributes as 
a fastening to hold the parts of the book- 
case together; and a very long experience 
enables me to say that shelves of from 
haif to three-quarters of an inch worked 
fast into uprights of from three-quarters to 
a full inch will amply suffice for all sizes 
of books except large and heavy folios, 
which would probably require a small, and 
only a small, addition of thickness. 

I have recommended that as a rule the 
shelves be fixed, and have given reasons 
for the adoption of such arule. I do not 
know whether it will receive the sanction 
of authorities. And I make two admis- 
sions. First it requires that each person 
owning and arranging a library should 
have a pretty accurate general knowledge 
of the sizes of his books. Secondly it 
may be expedient to introduce here and 
there, by way of exception, a single mov- 
able shelf; and this, I believe, will be 
found to afford a margin sufficient to meet 
occasional imperfections in the computa- 
tion of sizes. Subject to these remarks, I 
have considerable confidence in the rec- 
ommendation I have made. 

I will now exhibit to my reader the 
practical effect of such arrangement, in 
bringing great numbers of books within 
easy reach. Let each projection be three 
feet long, twelve inches deep (ample for 
two faces of octavos), and nine feet high, 
so that the upper shelf can be reached by 
the aid of a wooden stool of two steps not 
more than twenty inches high, and port- 
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able without the least effort in a single 
hand. I will suppose the wall space avail- 
able to be eight feet, and the projections, 
three in number, with end pieces need 
only jut out three feet five, while narrow 
strips of bookcase will run up the wall 
between the projections. Under these 
conditions, the bookcases thus described 
will carry above 2,000 octavo volumes. 

And a library forty feet long and twenty 
feet broad, amply lighted, having some 
portion of the centre fitted with very low 
bookcases suited to serve for some of the 
uses of tables, will receive on the floor 
from 18,000 to 20,000 volumes of all sizes, 
without losing the appearance of a room 
or assuming that of a warehouse, and while 
leaving portions of space available near 
the windows for purposes of study. If a 
gallery be added, there will be accommo- 
dation for a further number of five thou- 
sand; and the room need be no more than 
sixteen feet high. But a gallery is not 
suitable for works above the octavo size, 
on account of inconvenience in carriage to 
and fro. 

It has been admitted that in order to 
secure the vital purpose of compression 
with fixed shelving, the rule of arrange- 
ment according to subjects must be trav- 
ersed partially by division into sizes. 
This division, however, need not, as to 
the bulk of tne library, be more than 
threefold. The main part would be for 
octavos. This is becoming more and 
more the classical or normal size; so that 
nowadays the octavo edition is profes- 
sionally called the library edition. Then 
there should be deeper cases for quarto 
and folio, and shallower for books below 
octavo, each appropriately divided into 
shelves. 

If the economy of time by compression 
is great, so is the economy of cost. I 
think it reasonable to take the charge of 
provision for books in a gentleman’s 
house, and in the ordinary manner, at a 
shilling a volume. This may vary either 
way, but it moderately represents, I think, 
my own experience, in London residences, 
of the charge of fitting up with bookcases, 
which, if of any considerable size, are 
often unsuitable for removal. The cost 
of the method which I have adopted later 
in life, and have here endeavored to ex- 
plain, need not exceed one penny per 
volume. Each bookcase when filled rep- 
resents, unless in exceptional cases, nearly 
a solid mass. The intervals are so small 
that, as a rule, they admit a very small 
portion of dust. If they are at a tolerable 
distance from the fireplace, if carpeting 
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be avoided except as to small movable 
carpets easily removed for beating, and if 
sweeping be discreetly conducted, dust 
may, at any rate in the country, be made 
to approach to a guantité négligeable. 

It is a great matter, in addition to other 
advantages, to avoid the endless trouble 
and the miscarriages of movable shelves ; 
the looseness and the tightness, the weary 
arms, the aching fingers, and the broken 
finger-nails, But it will be fairly asked 
what is to be done, when the shelves 
are fixed, with volumes too large to go 
into them? I admit that the dilemma, 
when it occurs, is formidable. I admit 
also that no book ought to be squeezed or 
even coaxed into its place; they should 
move easily both in and out. And I re- 
peat here that the plan I have recom- 
mended requires a pretty exact knowledge 
by measurement of the sizes of books and 
the proportions in which the several sizes 
will demand accommodation. The shelf- 
spacing must be reckoned beforehand, 
with a good deal of care and no little time. 
But I can say from experience that by 
moderate care and use this knowledge 
can be attained, and that the resulting 
difficulties, when measured against the 
aggregate of convenience, are really in- 
significant. It will be noticed that my 
remarks are on minute details, and that 
they savor more of serious handiwork in 
the placing of books than of lordly survey 
and direction. But what man who really 
loves his books delegates to any other 
human being, as long as there is breath in 
his body, the office of inducting them into 
their homes? 

And now as to results. 


It is something 
to say that in this way 10,000/volumes can 
be placed within a room of quite ordinary 
size, all visible, all within easy reach, and 
without destroying the character of the 


apartmentasaroom. But, on the strength 
of a case with which I am acquainted, I 
will even be a little more particular. I 
take as before a room of forty feet in 
length and twenty in breadth, thoroughly 
lighted by four windows on each side; as 
high as you please, but with only about 
nine feet of height taken for the bookcase ; 
inasmuch as all heavy ladders, all admi- 
nicula requiring more than one hand to 
carry with care, are forsworn. And there 
is no gallery. Inthe manner I have de- 
scribed, there may be placed on the floor 
of such a room, without converting it from 
a room into a warehouse, bookcases capa- 
ble of receiving, in round numbers, 20,000 
volumes. 

The state of the case, however, consid- 
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ered as a whole, and especially with ref- 
erence to libraries exceeding say 20,000 
or 30,000 volumes, and gathering rapid 
accretions, has been found to require in 
extreme cases, such as those of the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Bodleian (on its lim- 
ited site), a change more revolutionary in 
its departure from, almost reversal of, the 
ancient methods, than what has been here 
described. 

The best description I can give of its 
essential aim, so far as I have seen the 
processes (which were tentative and ini- 
tial), is this. The masses represented by 
filled bookcases are set one in front of 
another ; and, in order that access may be 
had as it is required, they are set upon 
trams inserted in the floor (which must be 
a strong one) and wheeled off and on as 
occasion requires. 

The idea of the society of books is ina 
case of this kind abandoned. But even 
on this there is somethingtosay. Neither 
all men nor all books are equally sociable. 
For my part I find but little sociability in 
a huge wall of Hansards, or (though a 
great improvement) in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in the Annual Registers, in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, or in 
the vast ranges of volumes which repre- 
sent pamphlets innumerable. Yet each of 


these and other like items variously pre- 
sent to us the admissible, or the valua- 


ble, or the indispensable. Clearly these 
masses, and such as these, ought to be 
selected first for what I will not scruple to 
call interment. It is a burial; one, how- 
ever, to which the process of cremation 
will never of set purpose be applied. The 
word I have used is dreadful; but also 
dreadful is the thing. To have our dear 
old friends stowed away in catacombs, or 
like the wine-bottles in bins; the simile is 
surely lawful until the use of that com- 
modity shall have been prohibited by the 
growing movement of the time. But how- 
ever we may gild the case by a cheering 
illustration, or by the remembrance that 
the provision is one called for only by our 
excess of wealth, it can hardly be contem- 
plated without a shudder ata process so 
repulsive applied to the best beloved 
among inanimate objects. 

It may be thought that the gloomy per- 
spective I am now opening exists for 
great public libraries alone. But public 
libraries are multiplying fast, and private 
libraries are aspiring to public dimensions. 
It may be hoped that for along time to 
come no grave difficulties will arise in 
regard to private libraries, meant for the 
ordinary use of that great majority of 
readers who read only for recreation or 
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for general improvement. But when study, 
research, authorship, come into view, 
when the history of thought and of in- 
quiry in each of its branches, or in any 
considerable number of them, has to be 
presented, the necessities of the case are 
terribly widened. Chess is a specialty 
and a narrowone. But I recollect astate- 
mentin the Quarterly Review, years back, 
that there might be formed a library of 
twelve hundred volumes upon chess. I 
think my deceased friend, Mr. Alfred 
Denison, collected between two and three 
thousand upon angling. Of living En- 
glishmen perhaps Lord Acton is the most 
effective and retentive reader ; and for his 
own purposes he has gathered a library of 
not less, I believe, than one hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 

Undoubtedly the idea of book-cemeter- 
ies such as I have supposed is very for- 
midable. It should be kept within the 
limits of the dire necessity, which has 
evoked it from the underworld into the 
haunts of living men. But it will have to 
be faced, and faced perhaps oftener than 
might be supposed. And the artist needed 
for the constructions it requires will not 
be so much a librarian as a warehouse- 
man. 

But if we are to have cemeteries, they 
ought to receive as many bodies as possi- 
ble. The condemned will live ordinarily 
in pitch darkness, yet so that when want- 
ed, they may be called into the light. 
Asking myself how this can most effec- 
tively be done, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that nearly two-thirds, or say three- 
fifths, of the whole cubic contents of a 
properly constructed apartment * may be 
made a nearly solid mass of books; a vast 
economy which, so far as it is applied, 
would probably quadruple or quintuple 
the efficiency of our repositories as to con- 
tents, and prevent the population of Great 
Britain from being extruded some centu- 
ries hence into the surrounding waters by 
the exorbitant dimensions of their own 
libraries. 


* Note in illustration. Let us suppose a room 28 
feet by 10, and a little over 9 feet high. Divide this 
longitudinally for a passage 4 feet wide. Let the pas- 
sage project 12 to 18 inches at each end beyond the line 
of the wall. Let the passage ends be entirely given to 
either window or glass door. ‘Twenty-four pairs of 
trams run across the room. On them are placed 56 
bookcases, divided by the passage, reaching to the 
ceiling, each 3 feet broad, 12 inches deep, and sepa- 
rated from its neighbors by an interval of 2 inches, and 
set on small wheels, pulleys, or rollers, to work along 
the trams. Strong handles on the inner side of each 
bookcase to draw it out into the passage. Each of 
these bookcases would hold 500 octavos; and a room 
of 28 feet by 10 would receive 25,000 volumes. A 
room of 40 feet by 20 (no great size) would receive 
60,000. It would, of course, be not properly a room, 
but a warehouse. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCHOOLBOY WIT. 


EvERY walk in life has its humorous 
dashings, provided a man has but a kindly 
eye and a good heart; and although the 
pathway of a schoolmaster is beset with a 
bristling array of petty worries, still even 
he may tread and stamp fearlessly upon 
the threatening burs and nettles if he 
choose; and, moreover, he may gather at 
the same time many a bright, gay, and 
beaming floweret. 

In certain contributions furnished by 
me some twelve months ago I presented 
to the public several such bouquets, con- 
sisting of treasures which I had not only 
gathered, but likewise carefully preserved 
betwixt the leaves of my scholastic note- 
book and diary; and now I again turn 
over these leaves and make a further se- 
lection from my party-colored specimens. 

Children’s impressions of Scriptural 
inculcations, etc., are often vague and 
eccentrically erroneous. 

An ordinary and uninitiated individual 
would not for one moment suspect, for in- 
stance, that a child could misapprehend 
the meaning of the following portion of the 
Fourth Commandment: “ For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them zs ; and rested,” etc. ; 
and yet the following story is perfectly 
true. 

A schoolmaster had taken his children 
for a day’s excursion to the seaside. 
Standing on the beach, encircled by his 
eager little listeners and gazers, the 
teacher said, as he pointed to the blue 
expanse : — 

“Everything which God created was 
pronounced good, my lads, though per- 
haps you may be disposed to think that 
this broad blue tossing ocean is the most 
wonderful of the great Creator’s works.” 

“If you please, teacher,” asked one of 
the little scholars, tremblingly clutching 
at the schoolmaster’s coat-tails, and look- 
ing with wondering eyes towards the sea, 
“please, teacher, and where — where are 
all the Tingthemys?” 

The head master of a large London 
school informed me that, to his utter as- 
tonishment, he accidentally found out that 
during prayers several of his lower stand- 
ard children innocently converted that 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” into “* Lead us not into 
Thames Station!” The master could 
scarce believe his ears, and in order to 
test whether the lads really understood 


the words in the inapposite sense in which | 
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they certainly repeated them, he asked one 
of them : — 

“Where do we ask God not to lead us 
to, my boy?” 

‘Into Thames Station, sir.” 

The master stroked his chin, and pre- 
tended to fumble threateningly for his 
cane, as he incisively interrogated : — 

“What station, my boy, do you say?” 

“ Please, sir, Ziames Station, sir,” per- 
sisted the boy in quite an injured tone, or 
as if piqued at the master’s distrust of his 
word. 

The schoolmaster gave it up. 

Yes, beyond a doubt, the lad thought 
that Thames Station was some horrible 
hell, where furied locomotives rushed 
whistling about at their own sweet will, 
waiting for the coming of unprayerful little 
boys and girls. 

The first Zterary example which I give 
is an extract from the essay of a boy in the 
third standard of the school. He was 
nearly thirteen years of age, but, as the 
parents had for many years succeeded in 
evading the compulsory clause of the 
Education Act by means of “ doctors’ 
certificates,” frequent removals, etc., the 
lad was only fit for the above low standard. 
The subject for composition was “Zhe 
Childhood of Moses.” 

The lad’s effusion opens as follows : — 

“Ti. was not in England where all about 
little Moses happened, but ina place what 
the Bible says is Egypt. . There is a big 
river called the Nile runs right through 
the middle of it, which overflose its banks 
every year reglar. Likewise bullrushes 
ana crockodiles.” 

After giving an account of the king’s 
proclamation that all Hebrew male chil- 
dren should be cast into the river, the lad 
continues :— 

“ Now little baby boy Moses had a sis- 
ter about sixteen, and a father and mother 
which was Jews. And Moseses mother 
couldnt abare to drownd her little boy, so 
she made a cradle same as they used to 
make arks. Then she put her little baby 
in this here cradle, and carried it to the 
river, and put it on the water amongst 
some bullrushes so as it couldnt float 
down. And who do you think as it was 
that used to sit on the grass all day long 
watching as it didnt get loose? It was 
that there sister Mirium what I said he 
had. She was a very good young woman 
and did not mind the cold grass, because 
she new as she was in the right, and that 
the king would be perhaps slain. 

“ This wicked king had a daughter, as 
you would think she was. She used to go 
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out bathing same as boys, only she didnt 
swim. She only just went in up to about 
her knees, and then used to put the water 
over her head down her body, and then 
used to tell the other women and her fa- 
ther as she had been in. The women 
could not see how far she had been in, 
because of the bullrushes which you have 
seen on the wall. 

“One morning she got undresst where 
Mirium was sitting on the grass, and she 
walked straigt in up to her knees, to where 
the cradle was. When she saw him, she 
took him up in her arms, and run back to 
the bank shouting out as she had found 
a baby while she was swimming. The 
women all came round, and Mirium edjed 
in among them. The lady was so pleased 
as she had got a baby, that she didnt get 
dresst till she had settled things. But it 
was not hers, because it was not brought. 
Only found. 

“ And Mirium said, ‘ Pharoh’s daughter, 
shall I go and find a nurse for you?’ and 
if the lady didnt go and say yes straigt 
off. Then Mirium run away fast as you, 
and who do you think she fetched for a 
nurse? Moseses mother, as had had him 
brought to her. 

“ And Pharoh’s daughter said unto her, 
‘I will actshully give you wages for nurs- 
ing this baby.” And so Moseses mother 
nursed her own little baby without laugh- 
ing, fear she should be found out and not 
get good wages.” 

The essay winds up with a brief account 
of Moses’s life in the royal palace, and 
concludes with the sentence, “ This is the 
childhood of Moses.” 

I now give a few short characteristic 
extracts from a number of essays written 
by boys in the Aighest class of the school 
(2.é., the fifth, sixth, and seventh standards), 
and all bearing upon the same subject, 
viz., “ Kindness.” They were produced 
on April 10, 1889, and as this happened to 
be the day before I delivered my lecture, 
** Studies of School Life,” at the Working 
Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, I 
carried them with me thither, and made 
them form a complement of my discourse. 
The reading of the effusions caused un- 
bounded merriment. 

However, space will only permit me to 
give the very briefest selections. Here, 
then, is a paragraph from one of the es- 
says:— 

“ By being kind, a person may rise in 
the world, as the following story will show. 
Mr. Smith wasa poor boy. At first he was 
a paper boy. One day, while he was sell- 
ing his papers, he caught sight of a little 
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girl trying to get across the road, but could 
not for the number of carriages. He at 
once went to her assistance, and carried 
her safely across the road, A little while 
after this, Mr. Smith had a paper stall on 
nearly every railway station in England.” 

I may state that I was so struck with 
this really touching anecdote of the pres- 
ent leader of the House of Commons, that 
I experienced a strong desire to learn 
whether its essential outlines were authen- 
tic. I walked into the class-room, and 
said to the teacher : — 

“ Will you let R—— ”’ (the writer of the 
essay) “come to me fora moment?” 

Out marched the lad after me, as bold 
and proud as a bantam cock. 

“This pretty jstory,” I said, tapping 
with my fingers the bottom paragraph of 
his composition exercise, “ relating to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, member of Parliament — 
where did you get it from, my lad?” 

“ Please, sir, 1 heerd of it, sir,” the boy 
answered immediately. 

“You heard of it, did you? And who 
told it you, my lad? Come, try to think.” 

However, it was of no use. I only 
elicited from him that he had “ known it 
for ever so long,” and that “a lot of boys 
knew of it as well.” And there I was 
reluctantly compelled to let the matter 
drop. 

Another of the pupils concludes his effu- 
sion as follows :— 

“Some boys think it good amusement 
to tie a kettle to a dog’s tail, but this is 
being put a stop to by a society called the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Horses are very common jin 
England. There is a new law come out 
which is that anybody found working an 
horse without any food will be taken into 
custody.” 

Whilst a third lad’s last paragraph runs: 

** When a horse has a load of stones, to 
draw up a hill, and his master hits him, 
with the whip, you ought to tell him not to 
hit him, but pat him on the head, and be 
kind to him. Then he would try all the 
harder to draw it up the hill. Once an 
Indian woman was not kind to her baby. 
She put it in front of an elephant, so that 
it would be crushed to death. The ele- 
phant, instead of hurting the child, filled 
his trunk with water, and drenched the 
woman. Then he stood still, and looked 
at her, as much as to say, ‘ Now be kind 
to your baby.’”’ 

The answer which a child once rendered 
me during a physiology lesson partakes, 
perhaps, more of the pathetic than the 
humorous, 
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I was giving a lesson upon the human 
heart, and, as is my wont, in order to make 
my teaching as demonstrational and prac- 
tical as possible, I procured for the lads’ 
inspection the most approximate exempli- 
fication of the subject in hand. In this 
particular case I had sent round to the 
butcher’s for a sheep’s heart; and I per- 
mitted the members of the class to see, 
touch, and handle it for themselves. 

In the course of the lesson I asked the 
question : — 

“ What is the difference, then, betwixt a 
sheep’s heart and the heart of a man or 
woman?” Asa matter of fact (I may be 
permitted to remind the reader), the two 
have a most remarkable similarity. 

Amongst others, one poor, pale-looking 
lad put out his hand. 

“ Well, B——,” I said, “ what difference 
is suggested to you?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered the boy, a glow 
of feeling rising to his cheek, “a sheep’s 
heart is the softest; for you can bite a 
sheep’s heart, but a woman’s heart you 
break.” 

And then I remembered that poor little 
B ’s mother kad died of a broken 
heart, the result of a husband’s brutality 
and desertion. 

The next essay from which I take an 
extract was written by a lad in the fourth 
standard of the school. The subject for 
composition was Flowers. 

After describing the flowers to be seen 
in any ordinary garden plot, the young 
essayist continues : — 

“ Now, in the country the flowers grow 
wild in the fields, though not so close 
together, and not in skwares and rounds. 
And nobody believes it till they go in the 
train; but certainly boys and girls can run 
amongst them, and pull up as many as 
they like, and fill their arms and baskets, 
and bring them home to their fathers and 
mothers. And the teacher said that if we 
could only go the next day, there would 
be just as many flowers again. Some 
boys would not believe what the teacher 
said, but I believe that it is true, for I 
believe that God can easy do miracles, 
because I believe that the flowers are not 
stuck in by men or polecemen after it 
is dark, else what about taking so much 
pulling out? When I am a man I shall 
go the next day. I should so like to live 
in a house in the middle of the fields, so 
that I could always see them flowers all 
round me, and the trains going by on them 
green banks. Perhaps when I am a man 
I shall try to find a house there, and a 
kind woman in the inside of it.” 
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The following effort is a selection from 
a third standard lad’s composition exercise 
upon Zhe Donkey. Only the first two 
paragraphs of the essay are omitted : — 

“The Donkey is one of that tribe of 
beasts on which the cane has no effekt, 
for the harder you hit it the slower it goes. 
Your fathers never use a whip for there 
donkeys, becase they no it would not hurt 
them. For the Donkey rather likes to 
feel a whip, as it only tikles him and 
makes him feel joyfull and hungry. The 
best thing to punish a Donkey with is 
firstly a short thick cane for ears and 
belly ; and secundly, a broomstick cut in 
two for backbone and back legs. He will 
then go betwixt four and five miles an 
hour. The donkeys which you see painted 
yellow and blue on the school pictures are 
what are called jews asses. These tribes 
of donkeys go many miles an hour, and 
will follow there masters like dogs and 
lambs becose of kindness. The young 
ones are sometimes called kolts and foals 
of asses. Therefore, if you have a niced 
young donkey show mercy unto it, and it 
might grow into a kolt or the foal of an 
ass. There is also the tribe of wild asses 
which prowl upon the top of rocks, and 
never slip over,even m winter. They are 
larger than our moddern donkeys, and 
surer footed. In the night time they climb 
down, and feed like rabbits upon the poor 
farmers hard-earned vegitebles.” 

The branch of secular work which chil- 
dren abhor more than any other is beyond 
a doubt grammar and analysis. I have 
frequently noticed that during this lesson 
the lads grow restless and even irritable, 
and the discipline becomes, in conse- 
quence, more difficult to maintain. 

Hence, I can very well understand that 
irritableness, quite as much as ignorance, 
was the cause of the startling answer given 
by a north-country lad to his inspector 
during an examination in grammar. 

The inspector was dealing with the gen- 
ders of nouns and pronouns, and, amongst 
other questions, he asked : — 

“ What is the gender of the noun, egg?” 

“‘ Sir,” answered a tall, shrewd lad be- 
hind, who probably surmised that it was a 
kind of “ catch” question, and was deter- 
mined to prove himself equal to the occa- 
sion, “ you canna tell till it’s hatched ! ” 

The next selection is taken from the 
essay of a lad in the third standard of the 
school, the subject for composition being 
Coals. 

Here is the third paragraph of the lad’s 
exercise : — 

“ Be sure also at all times not to waste 
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those coals which your Mother have to 
work so hard for in washing. For your 
Mother cant spare more then 3 pence a 
day out of 2 and 9 pence, with cloths and 
boots to buy, and the rent, and all that 
bread and all the herrins which you eat. 
Be sure and not light the fire till she 
comes home at night, but keep yourselves 
warm by playing in the street,‘or when 
its wet, running up and down the stares 
quick. Also blowing hands and jumping.” 

Some years ago I had occasion to pay 
a visit to St. Mary’s College, Hammer- 
smith, a most excellent institution for the 
training of Roman Catholic students for 
the office of schoolmaster. Whilst there 
the following anecdote was related to me 
by a student. 

The worthy master of a poor Catholic 
school situated in one of the lowest parts 
of the metropolis, took “ The Sea” as the 
subject of a Friday afternoon lesson. In 
the course of the lesson he asked :— 

“What should you think it is, my lads, 
which makes the sea so salt ?” 

Presently, a little collarless and shoe- 
less urchin raised his hand and answered : 

*¢ Soldiers an’ bloaters, sir!” 


“ Soldiers,” it appears, is the popular 
name for red herrings. 
During a Scripture lesson from the 


Book of Kings a teacher, after having 
gone through the life of the third monarch 
of the united Jewish kingdom, Solomon, 
had a further intention of proceeding to 
the reign of Solomon’s successor, Jero- 
boam, king of Israel. 

Accordingly he put the question : — 

“Now, boys, who was it came after 
Solomon?” 

“The queen of Sheba, sir!” cried out 
an eager little customer, who entertained 
a lively and delighted recollection of the 
description of that royal lady’s “ courtin’.” 

The following astounding definition was 
made by a “ dunce of a boy” in a London 
school, 

The teacher had been devoting an out- 
line lesson to the productions of Aus- 
tralia, and had dwelt especially upon the 
marsupial genera, and likewise upon the 
distinctive singularity of the vegetation. 
He had also touched upon the peculiar 
customs of the aborigines. The lads had 
sat gaping with interested astonishment, 
while the teacher descanted upon the 
kangaroo, and its strange manner of rear- 
ing and carrying its young; or whilst he 
described to them the wonders of the 
V-shaped boomerang, or mentioned the 
startling facts that most of the trees were 
evergreen, and that, as regarded certain 
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fruit, the pears were hard and tasteless as 
marbles, and that the cherries had their 
stones perking outside the pulp. 

The little pupil in question would appear 
to have become thoroughly bewildered 
with all that he had heard. Doubtless he 
had been quite as attentive and interested 
as the rest of the class, but the poor lad’s 
judgment had not kept pace with his 
senses. 

At any rate, on the teacher calling upon 
him to state briefly what the boomerang 
was, he scratched his head, gradually 
pulled himself together, and replied : — 

“The boomerang? Oh yes, sir; the 
boomerang is a queer-shaped beast what 
carries all its young in a bag outside of its 
stomach !” 

And with this o//a-Jodrida of an answer 
the teacher was compelled to remain sat- 
isfied. 

During a Scripture lesson upon the 
early life of Moses a teacher received an 
answer from a child which was as amusing 
as it was practical. 

The teacher had described how the 
babe was placed by the sorrowing mother 
in an ark, and how the little vessel 
with its precious burden was floated out 
amongst the reeds on the river Nile, and 
he then put the question : — 

“* Now, why did the parents take good 
care to daub the vessel with pitch?” 

And one lad held out his hand, and 
confidently answered : — 

“So as to make the little baby stick 
inside, sir!” 

The next extract is taken from a lad’s 
essay on “Zhe Parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard.” 

The writer first describes how the 
owner of the vineyard set the greater por- 
tion of his servants to work, and he then 
proceeds : — 

“ But this good old man went out again 
about the third hour, which was what the 
Jews called the time of the morning, and 
he see some men hanging about at the 
corners like the men as you see. And he 
said unto them, ‘O men, what are ye 
stanning idling round like this here for? 
Go into my vineyard, and I will give you 
one penny wages.’ And behold they 
went. 

“Then a bit later on he went into the 
markit, and he cried out, ‘What! more 
on you stanning idle in the markit place? 
Do ye not no, Jews, as it is what we say 
is the nineth hour? Go straight away into 
my vineyard, and I will be fair, and give 
you one penny wages.’ And behold they 
went, 
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“And so the old gentleman kept a go- 
ing round the streets, finding out all the 
idle Jews. For he was a real good man. 

“ But when paying time come, he called 
them all round him, and he give them all 
just a penny a peas, wether they had been 
working long or short. So he did. And 
then them there men as had been gether- 
ing his grapes all day in the skortchin sun 
started a grumbling at this kind old man, 
saying as they had done more than a pen- 
nerth of work for him, ‘ for look as how 
weere swettin, sir.’ 

“Then he lifted up his hands and 
started of them, saying, ‘O men, did you 
not go and say as you would gether me 
grapes all day for one penny? Didnt 

ou?’ And the wicked men then see as 
the old Jew had them, and they cried and 
said, ‘ Behold yes.’ But the old gentleman 
kept it on, and shouted, ‘ Sharnt I do what I 
like with my own money, idlers? Sharnt 
1?’ And the wickid men came to pass, and 
said, ‘ O yes, sir,’ for they was getting a bit 
frighted. Then the old man got savijer 
unto them, and he shouted, ‘ Then, behold, 
all of ye go out of my vineyard quick, and 
mind, the first of you shall be last, and the 
last ones first. Soout you gosharp.’ And 
they went right away with their pennies, 
sorrering for their deeds. But it taught 
them a great lesson of thankfullness, 
which was the heavenly meening of this 
here parable, for Jesus new more parables 
then any one except God the Father.” 

The following anecdote will tend to 
show the danger of “priming” school 
children for public examination. 

A certain dominie of a poor village 
school out amongst the Lincolnshire wolds 
had been so upright and so successful in 
kis humble sphere — or, let me whisper it, 
so wise in his generation—that he had 
gained the sincere esteem of squire, par- 
son, and yeoman alike. But, alack! the 
honest pedagogue’s golden laurels were, 
on one miserable and inauspicious day, 
suddenly torn from his brow and dashed 
to the ground; or, to put it more appo- 
sitely, the schoolmaster was assailed by 
the evil one in sucha really brazen fash- 
ion, that the good man quite forgot for the 
nonce his “*Get thee behind me, Satan; ” 
and, as the event proved, he had to drink 
the bitterest gall in consequence of his 
error. It happened as follows. 

One afternoon, just as the scholars were 
about to be dismissed, the village parson 
tripped into the school and acquainted the 
master that he was entertaining an old 
university friend at the vicarage for a day 
or two. This friend, he explained, had 
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expressed a desire to visit the school 
early the next morning, and listen to the 
master put a few questions to the lads on 
religious knowledge. The clergyman con- 
siderately assured the schoolmaster that 
his friend’s standard of what a religious 
education should consist in was a very low 
one, and that, accordingly, the little rus- 
tics need only be asked the simplest ques- 
tions ; and he at the same time apologized 
to the master for giving him such a short 
notice of his friend’s visit. 

Then, after the parson had left, that 
poor Lincolnshire pedagogue was tempted 
to do a grievous.and sinful (or, at least, a 
very injudicious) thing. Time was short, 
the little wretches’ memories were shorter 
still, and his own reputation was at stake! 
Yes, he must adopt a rzse, or forever hide 
his head in ignominy. 

Accordingly he called his little grey- 
smocked “ first class ” before him, arranged 
the members in a certain order, gratted 
into each blossoming yokel the particular 
question he intended to put to him in the 
morning, and likewise added the correct 
answer. After priming the young hope- 
fuls over and over again with their respec- 
tive answers, he ventured to dismiss 
them. 

The morning came, and every member 
of the “first class” put in an appearance. 
As the clergyman and his friend did not 
enter the school punctually at nine o’clock, 
the dominie utilized the few spare minutes 
in setting several of the lads to sharpen 
slate pencils, dust the pictures, etc. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the hurry of the 
moment he called upon one of the tall 
“ first class ” Jads to carry out two stone 
ink-bottles into the back porch, and or- 
dered him to clean off the great streaks of 
ink, and the patches of matted dust. 

Shortly .afterwards the two visitors 
walked in, and, after congratulating the 
master upon the cleanliness and tidiness 
of the school, etc., they requested that the 
examination might at once begin, The 
master, quite forgetting that one of his 
first class boys was absent in the back 
yard, commenced to put his questions to 
the class in the particular order which he 
had arranged and promised. 

Pointing to one boy, he asked : — 

“What is that part of you, my lad, 
which can never die?” 

“* My soul, sir,” smartly replied the rus- 
tic, with an air of confidence and decision 
which was really quite admirable and sur- 
prising in one so young. 

The visitors nodded their approval, and 
the dominie continued his interrogations. 
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“Now you, my boy,” he said, pointing 
to the third boy in the back row, “tell us 
who made you?” 

Now the lad thus addressed occupied 
the very position (third from the end, back 
row) which had been vacated by the indus- 
trious pupil outin the porch. Accordingly, 
this was not his proper question; and, 
remembering the master’s positive instruc- 
tions that he was only to give a certain 
answer to a certain question, he bravely 
remained dumb and quiescent. 

“ Will you be quick and tell me, sir?” 
the master cried out angrily, never dream- 
ing, of course, that any hitch had occurred. 

No; the lad never opened his lips or 
twitched a muscle. Possibly he thought 
the master was “trying it on” with him. 

“Come, my dear child,” the visitor ven- 
tured to interject, seeing the painful cha- 
grin of the dominie, “you should try to 
give your master some sort of answer. 
Surely you know, my lad, that it was God 
who made you?” 

“No, sir, it wanna me!” the lad at last 
burst forth, “ I’m sure it wanna, sir! The 
boy as God made is outside washin’ t’ink- 
pots!” 

And so that Lincolnshire pedagogue 
was punished for his grievous delin- 
quency. I draw a veil over the sequel. 

I now give a further.extract from an 
essay upon “4 ramble in a Park.” 

The class had been told that they might 
write a description of any holiday ramble 
they had ever been indulged with, and the 
result was that I received exercises headed 
“A ramble in the Street,” “A ramble 
round the Stalls,” “A ramble in the Coun- 
try,” etc., etc. I choose this specimen (the 
concluding paragraph of the essay) because 
it throws a certain vivid side-light upon a 
scene which most of us have only wit- 
nessed from the stalls or boxes. 

“ We then got near to some large water. 
It was very large and still. We sat down 
upon a seat where there was an old man 
reading a book, and a young woman 
asleep. The young woman was very poor. 
One of her boots was a good one, but the 
other was not. I picked her bonnet from 
off the sand, and put it on her shoulder as 
was sticking up. We then walked about 
along time looking at the people in the 
boats, and follering the swans. Then we 
went to where there was a lot of rich peo. 
ple riding in carriages, and on the top of 
horses. I looked most at the boys and 
girls on their ponies. The boys had nice 
red faces and big white collars, and nice 
straight new trowsers without any holes. 
The girls had got on such a lot of hair, 
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and it tossed up and down and round like 
as their ponies did. The girls sat with 
both their legs over one side, and one leg 
cocked up a bit just reddy for slipping 
over the reglar way, else jumping off. 
There was scarcely any noise, except talk- 
ing and larfing, and the little girls look at 
you as if they dont hardly know your 
there. I had a hapenny, but there was 
nothing to pay, because there was nobody 
to come round.” 

The following extract from an essay on 
“The Moon” affords —in defiance of its 
title — some most interesting glimpses of 
sublunary home-life. 

“To look at the white moon shinin 
threw your winder at night, sitting on the 
edge of the bed, and lissnin to your father 
and mother’s knives and forks rattlin on 
their plates while they are getting their 
niced suppers, is the prittist site you ever 
seed. When it’s liver and hunyens there 
a having, you can smell it all the way up- 
stairs. It looks very brite and hes all 
white. Once when they was a having 
Fried fish and potaters I crept out of my 
bedroom to the top of the stares all in the 
dark, just so as to have a better iissen and 
a nearer smell. I forget wether there 
was a moon that night. I dont think as 
there was, cose I got to the top of the 
stares afore I new I was there, and I 
tumbled right down to the bottom of the 
stares, a bursting open the door at the 
bottom, and rolling into the room nearly 
as far as the supper table. My father 
thote of giving me the stick for it, but he 
let my mother give me a bit of fish on 
some bread, and told me to skittle off to 
bed again. I am sure there was not no 
moon, else I should have seed there wasnt 
a top stare when I put my foot out slow. 
I only skratted my left eye and ear a bit 
with that last bump at the bottom, witch 
was a hardone. Stares are steeper than 
girls think, speshilly where the corner is. 

“‘ Boys who say as the man in the moon 
was sent there for picking up sticks on the 
Sunday, are simpletuns, and dont no noth- 
ing about the moon what its like. You 
should not call them names, but just tell 
them that what they think is the man’s 
eyes and nose and mouth is only vallys 
and holes witch you cant say now as the 
Bible didnt tell you of it. Then if they 
say to you as the moon is not all them 
thousends of miles off, else how could the 
cow jump over it, do not call these poor 
boys names, else you wood be a cowherd ; 
but just tell them nicedly and gently as 
you never did beleave about that there 





cow. Tell them as not even race horses 
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could do it, but only hangils, and they will 
beleave you, and thank you for making 
them wiser every day. If these simple- 
tuns say to you as they do not beleave 
that the moon is round, cose what about 
its getting smaller and smaller and shapin 
itself difrent; just tell them as it is all 
along of spinnin round like, thats all, and 
they will beleave you, and say thank you 
for all that you have told them. 

“ Everything about the moon is true, so 
mind and stick to it, witch you will be re- 
warded for, and not be fritened of lying 
down on your death bed.” 

The extract which follows is the latter 
portion of a third standard lad’s essay on 
“ Cleanliness.” 

“ Then do not go and say that you are 
feared of making yourself clean, just be- 
cose it is cold and it hurts to get the dirt 
off, or becose the suds get in your eye. 
For when you are clean, people do not 
edge away from you, never mind about 
your clothes, but they say unto you like 
our teacher that it is next to godlyness. 
Be thankful unto him becose your mothers 
can afford soap, and becose they make 
vou use it. Also when your mother puts 


her finger down your coat-neck afore 
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breakfast, and peeps to see if there’s any 

lack there, and then sends you back to 
the sink again to wash yourself better, say 
unto her, yes mother, also smiling. On 
Saturday nights say also unto her, mother 
dont forget to get my bath-tub reddy for 
me, and a new peace of soap, for I love to 
wash myself count of cleanliness for it is 
next to godlyness. Do not be same as 
them there Blacks, and Amerikens, and 
Ingoos, which just splashes their faces 
with water and no soap, and never gets 
inside of a tub, only paddling about bits 
of rivers. 

“When you say to a dirty boy ‘ Dirty 
Dick wants the stick,’ only say it about 
once, so as he cant say as you are wickid, 
Say unto him, look at the thoteful cat, 
which spits on its pores just to get a bit 
of larther for a fair start, and then wipes 
its nose, and into its eyes, also behind its 
ears, not counting over. Then say unto 
him as it will actshelly lick itself where it 
cant get its pores, rather than be hitching 
anywheres round. Tell him to look at the 
necks of masters and superintendents and 
preachers, and he will never find a ring, 
which is allways a sine as you have not 
gone far down.” 

HENRY J. BARKER. 





DISCOVERIES MADE BY ACCIDENT.— Chlo- 
roform, which has proved such an inestimable 
boon to thousands of sufferers, was discovered 
by chance. Dr. Simpson (who was afterwards 
knighted) set himself to find some anesthetic 
to take the place of ether, which had gained 
a bad name owing to the fact that several 
deaths had occurred through the careless use 
of it. Other scientists joined him in his re- 
searches, and carefully analyzed every sub- 
stance which they thought was in the least 
likely to give the desired result. One night 
the party were busily engaged in their self- 
imposed task. They had tested every sub- 
stance which had been selected for experiment 
without anything approaching to a favorable 
issue, and were beginning to feel disheartened 
by their lack of success. As one of them was 
poking about the laboratory to see if he could 
find anything else which might be put into the 
little testing glass with which each was pro- 
vided, he happened upon a small bottle of a 
dark substance which was looked upon more 
as a curiosity than as possessing any useful 
properties. With scarcely a thought of suc- 
cess, he poured a little of it into each of the 





tubes, and the members of the party began to 
inhale it For a few moments they seemed 
seized with an unusual gladness, but soon they 
one after another fell to the ground, overcome 
by the powerful fumes. As they gradually 
came to again, they recognized that their 
search was over, and from that occasion dates 
the use of chloroform as an anesthetic. The 
rollers which are used to spread the ink with 
which newspapers and books are printed are 
the outcome of an accident. In days gone by 
pelt balls were used for this purpose. A 
Shropshire printer was unable to lay his hands 
upon the pelt ball with which he wanted to 
ink the type. He was pressed for time, and 
caught up the first thing that seemed to him 
capable of serving the purposes of the missing 
pelt ball. This happened to be a piece of 
glue which had fallen from the glue-pot, and 
which did the work so effectively that he men- 
tioned his improvisation to his fellow-workmen. 
Experiments followed, and it was soon dis- 
covered that glue, mixed with molasses to 
give it the requisite consistency, was the best 
possible article for this purpose. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 





